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School Begins. 


The children now ace ending 
From mountuin and the shore, 
Pacation-time is ending, 


The school begins once more. 


What hours of mirth and pleasure 
Filled August and duly ; 
Kike honey is the treasure 


OF happy days gone by: 


And after rest, defightful, 
dt ought to be the rufe, 

OF not to think it frightful 
Again to go to school 
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THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 
Their General Characteristics. 


1V.—PARIS. 


BY MARIA PARLOA, 

N the Halles Centrales there are four pavilions 
devoted to the sale of butchers’ meat. The 
sales here are both wholesale and retail. Fewer 
women are to be found in these pavilions than 
in any other part of the market, but there are at 

all times men in great numbers. In the wholesale 
departments the animals are cut in about the same 
manner as in America, but in the retail departments 
joints are cut much smaller. The beef in France 
does not compare with the beef in America. It is 
also much higher priced than with us, and this is the 
case particularly this year. Last year the season was 
so dry that the cattle suffered, and when the autumn 
and winter came the farmers did not have a sufficient 
supply of food for the stock, and many of the cattle 
were sold to the butchers. Formerly fresh beef and 
live stock were shipped to France from America, but 
the law forbids that now. In no country is veal so 
good asin France. The calves are kept to a greater 
age and better cared for than with us. Asa rule the 
animal will weigh twice as much as with us. The 
texture of the meat is fine and firm and of good color; 
so much is veal used here that a good cook-book will 
give as much space to modes of preparing it, as is 
given to beef. Mutton is especially the meat of 
France. Sheep are raised in large quantities in this 
country ; they are of good breed and the meat is ex- 
cellent. People who dislike mutton and veal find it 
hard lines unless they are rich enough to patronize 
first-class hotels and restaurants. Asa rule the mut- 
ton and veal are so well cooked that it seems as if 
one might easily learn to like them both. The French 
prepare the calf’s head in many delicious ways. The 
sheep’s heads are sold here, and are prepared in 
somewhat the same manner that are calves’ heads. 
While the calf’s head is hardly a pleasing object the 
sheep’s heads are most repulsive, and when they are 
seen in great quantities as in the wholesale market, 
one feels that that is a dish whichcan never enter 
into his bill of fare. The feet of calves, sheep and 
pigs are sold at wholesale in large bundles. Fresh 
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pork is very much used here and, of course, the whole- 
sale market is well supplied with it. The pigs are 
never allowed to attain the size that they do with us, 
therefore the pork is more delicate. Salt beef is 
almost unknown in this country. I do not remember 
ever having seen it in any market, and certainly I 
have never seen it ona French table. The French 
butcher cooks any pieces of meat and bone that re- 
quires to be preserved, selling the cooked meat and 
the broth or meat jelly to his customers. In every 
family, rich or poor, the fot-au-feu is prepared once 
or twice a week. The tougher pieces of meat are 
taken for this, so that there is not the necessity, as 
with us, for salting the undesirable cuts. I do not 
think the conscience of the Frenchman and woman 
would let them waste so much of the best part of the 
beef as is drawn from the meat by the strong brine. 
In the wholesale departments for butchers’ meat there 
is no attempt at artistic effects, sales and changes are 
too rapid for this, but the place is clean and orderly. 

Passing to the pavilion where poultry and game 
are sold one finds that most of the stalls are presided 
over by women. Here one finds chickens in all 
sizes, from the tiny broiler to the good-sized rooster. 
These can be purchased at wholesale, or, at some 
stalls, in as small portions as quarters. Ducks and 
geese are sold in the same manner. Besides domes- 
tic birds all kinds of game birds are sold ia some of 
these stalls. I found that besides poultry and game 


birds, there were stalls where one could purchase 


lamb, kid, rabbits, etc. These were sold whole or in 
small pieces. In this pavilion everything was ar- 
ranged in an effective and orderly manner. There 
was, however, nothing very novel. From here I went 
to the fish department. While for many reasons this 
is one of the least attractive pavilions, it is at the 
same time one of the most interesting. Women are 
at all the stands. These women, as a rule, have 
rather hard faces, but even here I found some sweet- 
faced and nice-mannered women. As I looked at 
these women I recalled an incident of the Commune, 
which was related to me by a French lady. An old 
priest in the neighboring churches was about to be 
taken by the Communists, when the market women 
rushed to his res¢ue and bore him in their arms to a 
place of safety. The poor man died of fright. I 
could well believe that the women would be capable 
of facing any kind of a mob. 

With the exception of the pavilions set aside for 
auctions, the fish pavilion has a more open aspect 
than any other in the series. Standing at one end 
one can see every part of the vast hall. All the stands 
are low. The fish of France is neither so varied or 
abundant as with us. The prices are much higher 
than in America. Sole is one of the most prized 
fishes of France, and is nearly always found in the 
market in all sizes from the little ones that can be 
fried the same as perch, to the large ones that are 
cooked in an endless variety of ways. Some of the 
fish are the same as ours, as for example smelts, 
flounders, codfish, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, perch, 


pike, mullet, shad, salmon, etc. Some of the names 
of the fish are similar to ours, but generally they are 
quite different, as for example, morue, codfish ; er- 
/ans, smelts. When passing stand after stand de- 
voted to all kinds of shellfish and snails, one feels 
that here at least is quite a novel feature. Coguillage, 
a general term for all things growing in shells, is a 
favorite food with the French. As arule it is high- 
priced ; this is particularly the case with oysters and 
lobsters. 

The first of May oysters almost disappear from the 
market. Snails then are in abundance. Mussels are 
abundant also, and the purple twisted shells are a 
pretty contrast to the lobsters. There are two kinds 
of lobsters here, Aomard and /angouste. They are 
neither of them of the exact color of the American 
lobster. The Aomard comes the nearest to it, being 
a dark green when alive and turning red when cooked. 
The /angouste is a sort of rusty orange color when 
alive, and when cooked the color only becomes more 
pronounced. This fish has very long tentacles and 
the shell is covered with short spines. It is also 
known under the name of spiny lobster. The flesh 
of the /angouste is firmer than that of the Aomard, and 
weight for weight there is more solid meat in the 
Jangouste than in the Aomard, but the meat of the latter 
is the more delicate. A Aomard or langouste will cost 
from forty cents to a dollar, depending upon the 
season and the supply. Shrimp, prawn, and crayfish 
are heaped on stands, and when in close proximity to 
silver or white-skinned fish the effect is very pleasing. 
Many of the people arrange the fish on beds of green 
grass or ferns. Any one who goes through the fish 
market will get damp feet unless their boots are very 
thick or overshoes are worn, for cold water is fre- 
quently poured over the fish to make it look bright 
and fresh. Many of the women carry a bit of sen- 
timent into this department, and one often sees 
bunches of flowers on the stands. The vegetable and 
flower pavilions are across the covered streets. Here 
the scene is quite different. One can look the entire 
length of the long arcades, but not all over the pa- 
vilion at once. Each stall is so constructed that the 
fruit and vegetables can be arranged on shelves back 
of the counters. Without exception the fruit and 
vegetables are placed in each stall with an eye to the 
harmony of color. The French vegetables lend them- 
selves readily to this artistic arrangement, for they 
come to the market clean and tied in bunches, when 
the nature of the vegetable will admit of being so 
bunched. For example, there was one stand where 
the white heads of cauliflower were massed in front 
of rows of the common green cabbage. Next to this 
came a mass of small red radishes, tied in bunches, 
the white tip of each radish seeming like the heart 
of a flower. Next to these were heaps of lettuce 
and of purple-tipped asparagus, then bunches of 
rich orange-colored carrots. Cream-colored summer 
squash, silver-skinned onions, white turnips, green 
and purple artichokes, tomatoes, etc., were all most 
artistically arranged. ‘The fruits were garnished with 
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green whenever it was possible. Even the potatoes 
helped to give atone tothe whole. The potato in 
France is a very different thing from that of America. 
They are never of large size. The new potatoes are 
from the size of a small walnut up to that of an Eng- 
lish walnut. The larger potatoes are not liked so 
well for ordinary table use. Potatoes are sold by the 
pound. The large ones are used for purces, frying, 
etc., while the small ones are cooked in many ways, 
the most popular being sawu#¥. 

At one stall were sold all kinds of green salads; 
fresh vegetables shredded ready for soup were also 
for sale here, This stand was most attractive; the 
salads were kept crisp and bright by frequent sprink- 
lings, and these delicate greens combined with the 
mixed colors of the shredded vegetables were ex- 
tremely pleasing. At another stand in one of the 
covered cross streets, there were all kinds of bird 
food, seeds, cuttlefish, bird bread, etc. This bread 
is to be found in every bakery in Paris, and is made 
with flour and the white of eggs, and is as light as a 
feather. The French are very fond of pets, and while 
I stood at this stand I saw several poor women come 
here and make a purchase for the little pet at home. 

One arcade is devoted almost wholly to flowers ; 
not only the natural flowers, but the ugly bead pieces 
that are used for funerals. 

Nearly all the butter that comes to the Paris market 
is unsalted. It does not come in tubs or boxes as 
with us, but in large packages done upin muslin. 
The packages have the appearance of having been 
pressed into form in a tub and then turned out. 
Small packages of a couple of pounds and less come 
done up in a large cabbage or cauliflower leaf. 

Cheese comes put up in all sorts of forms, but the 
most common is athincake. The size of these cakes 
vary from that of a very small saucer, to that of the 
head of a half barrel. These cheeses are packed be- 
tween thin, strong plates and in baskets or boxes. 
The French eat great quantities of cheese. In the 
same pavilion with butter and cheese one finds 
the eggs. 
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THE GARDEN GATE. 
Polly and Dick at the garden gate, 
Watching the sunset’s glow— 
Though Polly knows it is growing late, 
And Dick, ’tis time to go; 
But still they linger and watch and wait— 
Polly and Dick at the garden gate. 
They watch and wait, till the light grows dim, 
Far in the western sky; 
The pale new moon shows a silver rim— 
The night bird flutters by; 
And still they linger and watch and wait— 
Polly and Dick by the garden gate. 
Her fair, fair head, and his, so brown, 
Are very close together 
. But then—the sun has just gone down— 
They’re talking of the weather! 
How can they see itis growing late ? 
Polly and Dick at the garden gate. 
— Sister Ruth. 
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MRS. MANN’S CHOLERA SCARE. 
An Object Lesson about ‘‘ Mixing Up Medicines.” 


ANNAH, I tell you the cholery 
is a workin’ right this way!” 
and Mrs. Mann took off her 
black sunbonnet and _ sat 
down all out of breath. “The 
Weekly Gazette says two 
people have it over in Buf- 
falo, and that's only forty 
mile away. There are thirty 
cases in New York and some 
more in other places. I've 
said from the very first that 

I knew I'd ketch it. I’ve been havin’ the awfullest 

dreams lately, and that’s allus a sign that somethin’ 

dretful is going to happen to me.” 

Mrs. Mann was like the “person with a muck 
rake” in “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” She ever would 
downward and gather up the gloomy things in life. 
It showed itself in the dismal look in her withered 
face and the doleful tone in her voice. Her sister, 
Mrs. Follett, was just the reverse—a cheery soul. 
She said she had never had time to be sad. This 
morning she was busy with the contents of a brass 
kettle. Every moment she would lift up a shapeless 
mass and plunge it into the kettle again. 

“T’m colorin’ my old bombazine. I never see a 
better black. I’ve put in everything I could find 
‘round the house that needed touchin’ up. There’s 
my bonnet strings, my old silk hood, my lace veil, 
and three or four pairs of stockin’s. But Susann, 
what could have put it into your head that you'll git 
the cholery. You're jest flyin’ in the face of Provi- 
dence. It tain’t no ways likely the cholery will come 
this way at all.” 

“Tt won’t skip us; you may rest assured of that. 
You're sure to die with the thing you dread most. 
I’ve thought all along my new black silk dress ’ud 
be my shroud.” 

“Susann, don’t be a borrowin’ trouble in this way. 
The cholery is a dretful thing, but folks often live 
through it. I remember of hearin’ Aunt Urilly tell 
about the time she had it, forty year or more ago, in 
Sandusky. They'd jest built anew house and got 
their furniture moved in. Everything was topsy- 
turvy, and they was a livin’ in the back part. Well, 
she was took with the cholery. She was all alone in 
the house at the time, too, Uncle Silas havin’ gone 
away to see his sick sister. Well, she made up her 
mind then and there as to die and hev a funeral in 
sech a lookin’ house as that she wouldn't doit. So 
she managed to craw] down to the buttry and get the 
bottle of pepper sauce. She said she drank several 
swallers—enough to take the linin’ right out of her 
stomick—and crawled upstairs and got in between 
two feather beds. She was most rvasted alive, but 
she came through it all right. But she said she allus 
knew it was jest plain w#// power that saved her.” 

“It was most a pity she didn’t die then and there,” 
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story she had heard, “for they said she was jest com- 
pletely et up by a cancer when she did go.” 

“but for all that she was the pleasantest lookin’ 
corpse I ever see. Why, she looked jest as though’ 
she was ready to burst right out a-laughin’.” 

“They say you can git the cholery jest from drink- 
in’ water,” said Mrs. Mann, disregarding her sister’s 
remarks, and switching her back to the original topic. 
“T’m going to bile every bit I drink. Then some say 
you hadn’t ought to eat fruit, or watermelon; I ain’t 
goin’ to tech anything of the kind this hull summer. 
In my mind, bad blood has a great deal to do with 
takin’ the cholery. I mean to keep my system 
cleansed all the time. I'll go upto Mrs. Lummis’s 
this very morning, on my way home, and get the rec- 
ipe for Dr. Healy’s remedy for the blood. ‘There 
hain’t nothin’ like it anywhere.” 

With this remark she adjusted her brown “scratch,” 
which she wore to hide the gray hairs, put on her 
black sunbonnet, and started off to call on the friend 
in question, 

Mrs. Loomis was noted throughout the neighbor- 
hood for her remedies. In times of sickness she was 
always sent for to prescribe for the patients, much to 
the annoyance of old Dr. Billings, the village phy- 
sician, who scoffed at this old woman’s knowledge of 
the science of medicine. Still she found many be- 
lievers in spite of him. With all his reasoning he 
could not overthrow their faith in some of her theories 
and superstitions ; such as children being crosser at 
the new of the moon and the like. 

Mrs. Loomis was not in a very pleasant frame of 
mind this morning. 

“I never see such trouble as I’ve been a havin’ 
with rats and mice,” she said after greeting her vis- 
itor. ‘They've et into my raspberry jam and knawed 
my cake and I[ don’t know what all. Lummis has set 
traps and set traps, but he can’t getred of ’em. I tell 
you it would have been jest as well if Noah had left 
out some of those animals from the ark—and rats and 
mice is two of ’em. Of course he would hev had to 
cheat the Lord a little, but in my opinion it wouldn't 
hev been half so bad as to hev mortals forever after 
bothered with such pesky critters.” 

“T’ve allus thought snakes want of any use, but I 
suppose the Lord wouldn’t hev made ’em less they 
wus for some purpose,” continued Mrs. Mann. 

“A good many folks think snakes sprang from 
Cain,” said Mrs. Loomis, looking very wise. ‘“ You 
know the Lord said he should go on the ground and 
eat dust. JI’dnever killone jestonthataccount. I’m 
glad the Lord don’t treat foiks nowadays the way he 
used to in those olden times —floods and sich.” 

* But he sends other awful things to punish men 
for their sins. Look at the cholery now,” said Mrs. 
Mann, leading up to the subject that was uppermost 
in her mind. “I believe it’s as bad as the lice or 
frogs that he sent on the wicked Egyptians. It’s a 

tomin’ this way, too; it’s only forty mile off.” 
Mrs. Mann spoke of the cholera as though it were 


looked upon it as a direct visitation of a wrathful 


Deity. 

“You don’t mean it,’ said Mrs. Loomis, looking 
very much concerned. 

“Tt’s sure to come here, for we allus hev everything 
that’s a goin’ that’s bad.” 

“T believe bad blood has a great deal to do with 
ketchin’ it, and so I came up this morning to get the 
recipe for Dr. Healy’s bitters. Got it handy by?” 

“Yes, right where I can lay my hands on to it. 
You need some bitters this very day; you’re as yeller 
as a saffron bag. Dr. Healy has got a lot of things 
in it,” said she, bringing out an old red diary and 
reading from it, “ sarsaparrilly, burdock, wild cherry, 
powdered lickoris, elly campane and gingshan root. 
Have you got all of ’em?” 

“ All but the two last.” 

“Well, I’ll give those to you. They’re up in the 
woodhouse chamber.” 

She was down in a moment bringing a basket con- 
taining bunches of dried herbs and paper bags of 
other stuffs. She fumbled among the collection to 
find the two needed ingredients. 

“There’s those gizzard skins. I’d forgot I had 
’em,” she said, emptying from a paper bag some 
dark shriveled objects. ‘“They’re the best thing in 
the world for distress in the stomach; nothin’ like 
’em.” 

“ How do you fix em?” inquired Mrs. Mann, mani- 
festing great interest in the specimens. 

“Steep ‘em and make a sort of tea. They ain’t so 
bad tastin’ as you’d think. That colt’s tongue ”— 
bringing to light another mystery—* would cure Mrs. 
Dobney’s boys’ fits, only she’s so uppish about takin’ 
any medicine that hasn’t come from a doctor. I'll 
not offer it to her—not by a jug full.” 

“How do you give the colt’s tongue?” asked Mrs. 
Mann, looking admiringly at one so skilled in the art 
of healing. 

“Grate it and make a pill; the children don’t mind 
takin’ it.” 

At last the two needed herbs were found and Mrs. 
Mann started off, feeling that with the recipe and 
the needed ingredients she had a powerful weapon 
to ward off the approach of the dreaded disease. 
Mrs. Mann’s house seemed to {it its inmate; it was 
neat and prim and gloomy. Around it were three 
tall pine trees, with the branches trimmed almost to 
the top; then there were two weeping willows. The 
trees had been bought originally for the Daws 
Corners cemetery, but were left over, and so she had 
set them out in her own yard. There was a bed of 
myrtle under the parlor windows and around this 
was a border of box. On either side of the walk 
grew clumps of Live-for-ever and Bouncing Bet. 

Mrs. Mann spent the rest of this summer morning 
steeping up the concoction. The kitchen was filled 
with the fumes of an apothecary’s shop. There were 
some robins chirping very merrily near the door; 
farther off could be heard a bobolink singing. But 
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Mrs. Mann heedec them not; she was using her 
muck rake! After the mixture was sufficiently 
steeped she strained it and put it into numerous old 
black bottles. 

After dinner she took a very liberal dose of the 
stuff—about four times the allotted amount. 

“T’m all run down and I want to take a lot to build 
me up. I mean to git this yeller color out of my 
face.” 

Her sister came over late in the afternoon to show 
the result of her coloring. She found Mrs. Mann 
lying on the lounge in great distress. 

“Why, Susazm, what can be the matter? How you 
do look! What hev you been a takin’?” 

“Only Dr. Healy. I took a big dose—but they 
won’t hurt nobody. Oh dear! Oh dear! I’m suf- 
ferin’ so much pain. I wish you’d go for Mrs. Lum- 
mis. Wait a moment,” she exclaimed as she saw 
her sister starting for the door; “tell her to fetch 
along them gizzard skins—she’ll understand.” 

Mrs. Loomis came right over and immediately be- 
gan her treatments. She soon had the gizzard skins 
steeped; but for some reason unaccountable to her 
this infallible remedy failed to relieve the patient. 

“Tt beats all,” she said ; “it’s allus been so reliable.” 

“Oh, I know it’s the cholery!” groaned Mrs. 
Mann. “I’m taken just as Aunt Urilly was. I knew 
it would come all along. Git me the pepper sauce 
and put me between the two feather beds!” 

The symptoms grew so violent—the cramps and 
the extreme pain—that these two frightened nurses 
flew to obey the commands. But in the meantime 
Mrs. Follett had become so alarmed that she had 
dispatched a neighbor to bring Dr. Billings without 
delay. 

“Can it be the cholery?”’ said Mrs. Follett, trem- 
bling in every nerve. 

“It certainly acts like it,” answered Mrs. Loomis, 
paring more pepper sauce. “It’s just the way they 
was took forty year ago—if my memory serves me 
good—cramps and pain and sich.” 

“I knew those bad dreams wa’n’t for nothin’,” 
faintly gasped the patient from between the feather 
beds. ‘I want you should bury me in my new black 
silk dress. I thought from the first that I should 
never live to wear it. And, Hanner—Oh, this awful 
pain !—you’ll find everything ready to lay me out in 
in that box in the spare room closet.” 

“Oh, Susann / don't talk so; I can’t believe your 
time has come. Why don’t the doctor come ?” 

In spite of all their efforts and the frequent doses, 
the patient was growing worse and worse. At last 
there were heard faint sounds of carriage wheels, and 
Dr. Billings came in sight. Mrs. Follett rushed to 
meet him. 

“Oh, doctor! Hurry! hurry! it’s the cholery!” 

The doctor looked very much puzzled and anxious 
as he examined the patient. Then he flew to the 
door and called to his man: 

“Drive back at once to the house and bring the 
stomach pump. There’s no time to be lost.” 


“Then it ain't the cholery?” said Mrs. Follett, 
excitedly. 

“Cholera! What are you thinking of? It’s aclear 
case of poisoning!” 

“ Pizening!” exclaimed the two women, in almost 
the same breath. “How on airth could it have 
happened ?”’ 

“We'll find out about that when we get Mrs. Mann 
quiet. There’s too much to be done now.” 

It was long before he could get the poison from her 
system and be of any relief to his patient. He then 
proceeded with the investigation. 

“What medicines have you been giving Mrs. 
Mann ?” said he, turning angrily to Mrs. Loomis. 

“Only pepper sauce—and—and—another simple 
remedy that she wanted me to give her.”’ 

“Let me see what you call your simple remedy,” 
said he in a tone of command. 

The bowl containing the gizzard skins was reluc- 
tantly brought forward. 

“What are these ?” asked the doctor, taking up one 
of the skins in his fingers and critically eyeing Mrs. 
Loomis as he did so. 

“ Jest—jest—gizzard skins I steeped up to stop the 
pain. There ain't nothin’ like ‘em—that—” 

“Fudge!” contemptuously remarked the doctor. 
“Will women never have any sense? I see, however, 
this skin mixture contains no poison. Has she taken 
nothing else that you know of ?”’ 

“Why, yes, she’s jest been a makin’ Dr. Healy's 
remedy for the blood. One of the best things I—”’ 

“Go and get me some of it. What's it made of?” 
said he as a bottle was handed him. 

“ Gingshang root and—”’ 

“Gentian, I suppose you mean. What else?” 

“Wild cherry, elly campane, burdock, sarsaparilly 
and powdered lickoris.” 

Allharmless. Let metaste it. Zhe porson is here!” 
said he, laying down the spoon. It is very promi- 
nent. She has made a mistake in some of the 
ingredients. ” 

Mrs. Follett was already investigating. She had 
found the herbs that were left over, and was tasting 
of every one. But they all proved familiar; she 
had made Dr. Healy too many times herself to be 
mistaken. 

“T'll look for the powdered licorice now,” said she, 
climbing up into the cupboard and examining some 
parcels from an old blue sugar bowl. 

“Why! why! can it be?” she suddenly exclaimed, 
almost falling from her chair, “ but it’s true!” 

“What’s true?” asked the doctor, coming near. 

“Why, she’s used insect powder instead of pow- 
dered licorice. You know you can’t tell ’em apart as 
far as looks are concerned.” 

“Don’t tell me the devil don’t reign,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Loomis, dropping down into a chair. “It's a 

wonder Mrs. Mann ain’t in her coffin this minnit, for 
insect powder is deadly pisen !” 

“T hope this will be a lesson to all women to stop 
mixing up medicines,” said the doctor, with great 
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emphasis, after he had emptied the contents of all 
the black bottles on the myrtle bed. 

But it was not a lesson to Mrs. Mann, for when 
she got well she made another recipe of Dr. 
Healy (this time selecting her ingredients with great 
care). ‘ For,” said she, if the cholery does come this 


way I must be on the safe side.” 
—Rebecca Barrett. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A BAKER'S DOZEN. 

ist. Apply lard to a bruise to prevent discoloration. 

2nd. Lard is an excellent remedy for chafing. 

3rd. Bits of cotton saturated in oil of cedar may 
be placed in the pockets of winter garments as a pro- 
tection against moths. 

4th. When threading a needle in a dim light hold 
in such a way as to outline a white thread against 
your dark gown. If using dark thread the hand or 
anything white makes a helpful background. 

5th. When threading a sewing machine by lamp- 
light the eye is sometimes dazzled by the reflection 
from the metallic plate. This may be remedied by 
covering the plate (temporarily) with a piece of cloth. 

6th. Two or three spoonfuls of kerosene in a pail 
of water greatly lessen the work of washing windows 
and mirrors. 

7th. To clean zinc, apply kerosene. 

8th. To preserve lemons, pack them in salt. 

goth. In making raw starch use warm instead of 
cold water to increase the stiffness. 

roth. If the drain to an iron sink becomes clogged 
with grease have recourse to potash. 

11th. Always darn a rent in a woolen gown with 
ravelings of the same. The warp is usually stronger 
than the woof and less liable to break. 

12th. Holes darned on the wrong side look smaller 
than if the work is done on the right side. 

13th. If buttons or buttonholes are to be subjected 
to severe strain, save time and patience by adding an 
extra layer of cloth when making the garment. 

—Emma Martin Hills. 
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AUTUMN. 


What wealth have I when every bush and tree 
Its golden largesse casts before my feet ; 
When I can gather rubies on the lea 
And find the amethyst in shadows sweet! 


For me the yellow light of sunset streams, 
Across the jeweled crowns of glowing hills, 
And in the gray-green valley aisles there gleams 

The crystal creek from out its sedgy frills. 


But falling leaves that flutter in the air, 
Speak in sad whispers of a sure decay; 
Their ripened beauty strips the branches bare; 
So too, with man; for he must fade as they. 


His glory is but as the flower of grass, 
His morning light quick dims to evening’s blue; 
If faithful, he shall see life’s twilight pass, 
And in the deepening clouds, the s¢ars shine through. 


—Grace W. Haight. 
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OHEAP FURNITURE.—II. 
What Patience and Perseverance May Do in the Way of 

Polish. 

m AN DSOME, old-fashioned 
furniture is all the more 
complete when it is care- 
fully restored by an experi- 
enced hand; but to some 
purses such an expense is 
crippling. To those pos- 
sessors of antiques who 
have not the wherewithal 
to have them properly 
“done up,” this further 
paper on the subject is 
addressed, in the form of 
personal instruction. In 
the first place be willing to do a little hard work. 
Rubbing down any piece of furniture requires pa- 
tience and determination. As it does not require 
much bodily strength, however, it is not such a bug- 
bear after all. The first hour, before one has quite 
learned how best to hold the tool or sandpaper, is 
the worst. After that, it is a simple matter of per- 
sistence. About an hour of it each day, if one is not 
in a hurry to use the piece of furniture, is the most 
convenient and easy way to manage it. Most pieces 
do not require more than four or five hours’ work in 
rubbing down. Small articles, such as tables and 
stands, can be done in two hours or so. In some 
pieces of f»rniture, parts have to be taken out to be 
cleaned thoroughly, and in some cases the whole 
thing must be taken apart. If you have not sufficient 
skill to unscrew and unjoint it yourself, get a carpen- 
ter to take it apart, and then, after you have rubbed 
it all down well, let him put it together again. It is 
easier than would be supposed, however, to do it 
yourself. It is often desirable to wash the furniture 
thoroughly in hot water and ammonia before putting 
it together again. Always do a certain amount of 
scrubbing on every piece, so as to be sure that the 
very cracks are clean, before varnishing. 

There are only two things necessary in rubbing 
down a piece of furniture—several sheets of sand- 
paper, ranging from “oo” to “1” forthe light places, 
which cost one cent per sheet, and a scraper (an 
oblong piece of steel, sold at any hardware store) for 
those parts where the varnish is thick and hard. In 
delicate places one may sometimes use a tiny pen- 
knife, but with great care, for scratching must be 
avoided. Rub all the varnish from every part of the 
article, until you get a clean, smooth surface, then 
rub it well with a soft cloth. The worst part of the 
toil is now over, and the pleasant and interesting 
part is to come. 

Most people prefer a rich color in the wood. Wal- 
nut is apt to have a dead, dull appearance unless it 
is slightly stained, and cherry, unless it is very old, 
needs darkening. Even mahogany is often improved 
by a little red stain to brighten it. Where the wood 
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is very old, and almost spongy in its softness, as is 
sometimes seen, it is better to rub it with a rag dipped 
in boiled linseed oil. This gives the very dark color 
that old mahogany sometimes shows. Usually, how- 
ever, the red coloring will be prettier. This is secured 
by using a mixture of red sanders and alcohol. Five 
cents’ worth of the red sanders with a half-pint of 
alcohol poured over it in an old bottle will be suffi- 
cient for several pieces of furniture. Try the stain 
on a piece of wood to get the required shade. It 
should be about two shades darker than intended to 
be in the end, as the shellac obscures it somewhat. 
Put it on quickly and evenly with a camel’s-hair 
brush, staining always with the grain of the wood, 
not going twice over the same place. Be careful at 
every stage of the operation to wipe off any dust that 
may settle while at work. Let the stain dry for 
several hours. 

Now it is ready for the shellac. Probably a pint 
will be sufficient for any single job. Put the shellac 
on quickly with a broad, soft brush. Do not go over 
the same place twice, as the shellac dries immediately. 
This is the most ticklish part of the whole thing, and 
requires a little practice. Try it first on a common 
board, until you get the right sweep of the brush, so 
as not to streak it. The first coat hardens at once, 
but it is better to let it stand until the next day before 
doing anything further. ‘Then take a sheet of “00” 
sandpaper, and rub very /ight/y over the whole article, 
just enough to remove all inequalities in the shellac, 
but not enough to cut through the shellac at any 
point. The trick is soon learned. After you have 
rubbed down this first coat of shellac—it takes very 
little time—put a second coat on precisely as before. 
Repeat the rubbing the next day, and give a third 
coat of shellac, or of “hard oil finish,” which you 
can put on more leisurely, though you must be care- 
ful not to put the oil on too thick in any one place. 
Let it dry fora day. Now for the finishing touch. 

To obtain that soft satin finish, which is the mark 
of elegance, take a wet rag, dip it in powdered 
pumice stone (five cents’ worth will supply enough 
for several articles) and rub lightly and quickly over 
the furniture. Do not bear hard, or you will make 
an ugly hole in the beautiful surface you have been 
at so much care to secure. Give a light, even, dainty 
rubbing. Now wait for a few moments, until the 
powdered pumice stone dries, then, with a flannel 
cloth, go thoroughly and softly over it, sweeping it 
all away, and leaving the clear, shining surface in all 
its beauty. If there are nooks and corners the flan- 
nel cannot clean out, use a soft, dry toothbrush. 
Now stand back and admire your antique, for it will 
gladden your heart, with its dainty polish, and the 
exquisite grain of the wood under the thin finish of 
oil. This method of polishing will make a surface 
that will stand water, and even a certain degree of 
heat without blistering. All it needs is to be rubbed 
occasionally with linseed oil, and then wiped off with 
vinegar, and it will always be fresh and clear. When 
well done, it equals the art of the restorer. 


The one rule of the whole work is—patience, and 
again patience, and yet again, patience. Don’t 
scrape too hard and eagerly, or you will scratch 
and mar the wood; do it lovingly and carefully, re- 
moving every particle of the varnish, but leaving 
every particle of the wood. Don’t put your stain on 
unevenly or carelessly. Take plenty of time, and do 
it well. Don’t lay on the shellac with a rush, though 
it must be done quickly. Don’t rub it down rashly, 
or you will make blots that cannot be repaired. And 
be very careful over the rubbing with the pumice 
stone. 

But don’t be discouraged, though these warnings 
are necessary; for the veriest beginner, if patient 
and carefui, can do good work the first time, work so 
pleasing that others will be encouraged to try the 
same field, so that Goop HousEKEEPING may lie on 
many a dainty table and desk rescued from the attic 
or the junk shop. 

—Rev. W. L. McEwan. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER. 
That any folly is possible to a fool. 
That thoughts die, but words live forever. 
That the best kind of spring beds are flower beds. 
That doing nothing is always an expensive business. 


That a half-formed character is not an easy thing to 
comprehend. 


That a receptacle always prepared for the worst is the 
editor's waste-basket. 

That there is a difference between a slap on the back 
and a slap in the face. 


That “didn’t mean to” may sometimes soothe the pain, 
but rarely heals the wound. 

That if we are to reap what we have sown, a large crop 
of cheek will be ready to be harvested in due time. 


That nearly all the joy of this earth is by the fire- 
side,—reading that exceedingly interesting, popular and 
very profitable magazine for every family—Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. 
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SUNSET. 


Sunset: and, from the western hills, a bridge 
Of stone-gray cloud o’erspans the dying day, 

And grapples with a long, dark verdant ridge 
That rises from an emerald vapor bay. 


O’er this expanse. three doves in graceful flight 
Seek the cool shadows as they landward soar, 

Lured by the outstretched arms of one in white, 
Who stands in waiting on that other shore. 


We sit—the hush of death fills all the place— 
With eyes fixed on the mansions of the Lord, 

That crown the hanging garden’s sloping face, 
Forgotten is the loosened silver cord 


Of him who rouses, turns toward the scene— 
The jasper castles on that distant crest— 
Then slips across the bridge and treads the green 
With his beloved in that isle of rest. 
—Randall Neefus Saunders. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 
{() Faded Faces —How to restore them to youth and beauty— 
Massage Treatment for the Face -Skin Food and Steaming, 


(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse— Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms 

(3) Jnucrease of Avoirdupois in Middie Life.—Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire— atness_ and 


Leanness. 
(4) Perfumes.—How to make them at Home—Satchets—Distilled 


(6) Toilet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent Soap — Medicated Soap - When to use Soap on the Face. 

(7) The Bath.—Tepid—Hot Soapsuds— Bath for Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face. 

(8) The Complexion—Definition of—The Ideal Complexion—Po- 
tent Influence ot Morning Air— Formula for Clearing the Complexion 
—Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9) The Bicycle —How to Old Age— Proper Costume for 


the Wheel—Secret of content for Women. 


(to) The Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes -Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing. | 

(11) Facial 
Moth Patches and Superfluous Hair. 

(12) | The Hair —A Good Shampoo— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
ot the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing.] 

CHAPTER III. 

INCREASE OF AVOIRDUPOIS IN MIDDLE LIFE.—DRESSING TO 
APPARENTLY REDUCE THE SIZE—NECESSITY OF CORRECT 
ATTIRE—FATNESS AND LEANNESS. 

9%O MEN who are correctly proportioned and 

7 q neither too fat nor too lean are few in num- 

; ber. It may not be amiss to give some idea 

= Ky of the correct proportion of the features 

v and the body. The head should be one- 
seventh of the body. The nose, forehead 
and chin of equal length. The distance be- 
tween the eyes, the length of the eye. The 
distance from the inner angle of the eye to 
the dividing line of the lips should measure from two 
and one-quarter to two and one-half inches. 

A woman of five feet should weigh 110 pounds. 

A woman of five feet one inch should weigh 115 pounds. 

A woman of five feet two inches should weigh 120 pounds. 

A woman of five feet three inches should weigh 127 pounds. 

A woman of five feet four inches should weigh 134 pounds. 

A woman of five feet five inches should weigh 142 pounds. 

A woman of five feet six inches should weigh 146 pounds. 

A woman of five feet seven inches should weigh 152 pounds. 

A woman of five feet eight inches should weigh 160 pounds. 

It is very difficult both to obtain and retain correct 
weight, but it caz be done. John Drew, the actor, in 
an interview given to a representative of the press, 
said he had not varied a pound in weight during the 
last eight years. He attributed the fact to exercise. 
He takes a good deal of it and a prescribed amount 
of it daily. And it is a well-known fact that pugilists, 
when preparing for a contest of skill and strength, 
decide the exact number of pounds they wish to weigh 
when the “ meeting ” takes place, and to use a current 
phrase, “‘ get there.” 

Many a woman is handsomer at thirty-nine than she 
was ten or fifteen years younger—so far as the face is 
concerned. But it seems the tendency of women in 

middle life to grow stout. The increase of avoirdu- 

pois beyond a certain point destroys all semblance 
of youthful grace. When such a condition exists, the 


appearance of too much flesh can, to a certain extent, 
be overcome by the arrangement of the clothing. 
The underwear should consist of a union suit of silk 
or balbriggan (fleshy ladies are warm-blooded and can 
dispense with wool next the skin), only one skirt is 
needed and it should be made with a yoke fitting 
smoothly over the lower part of the corset, and but- 
toned to it. The corset should also be provided with 
a hook in the front and back to prevent the dress 
skirt from becoming disarranged. Flat silk corset 
strings should be used and not too tightly laced. If 
the abdomen is prominent, have the corset made to 
order with this defect in view, and it will be surprising 
what an improvement can be made in the figure—if 
the corset maker understands her business. 

A woman can never afford to grow indifferent to 
her attire, no matter what her age. Among her many 
duties in life, that of making herself appear to the best 
advantage at all times and places is foremost. Itisa 
mistake to view it in the light of a vanity. A proper 
respect for herself and the feelings of her friends re- 
quires it. A contemporary writer remarks: “Let a 
woman, no matter how fine is her soul, nor how bright 
her mind, nor how sweet her disposition, go to work 
on a newspaper, or a position in any establishment 
where women are needed in preference to men, let her 
have a muddy skin, rough, unkempt hair, coarse hands 
or shabby clothes, and tell me what are her chances 
against a much worse and less competent woman 
dressed well and with an attractive face?” A homely 
woman can make herself agreeable by the complete 
neatness of her toilet and an easy, kind-hearted, charm- 
ing manner. 

FATNESS AND LEANNESS. 

Fleshy women should avoid everything in the way 
of liquors, (especially beer,) starchy cereals, like corn- 
meal, hominy, rye, oatmeal, and brown bread; also 
they should avoid too much seasoning in the way of 
salt, pepper or sauces; these create an unnatural 
thirst which nothing but liquid of some kind can 
quench. And water enters largely into the composi- 
tion of fat. Meats can be eaten freely as they enter 
into muscle, not fat. Fleshy people should exercise 
vigorously every day and not be given to too many 
hours of sleep. They should also sleep on hard beds; 
pampering the body in habits of luxury predisposes 
one to embonpoint. 

Some women are constitutionally inclined to thin- 
ness; in such a condition the right kind of food is 
one of the requisites toward change. Teaand coffee 
should be abstained from, and in its place cream or 
rich milk substituted; eggs, fish, celery, fruits, the 
cereals and vegetables should be the diet, with a glass 
of water containing the juice of an orange and plenty 
of sugar. to be drank immediately upon rising. Culti- 
vate a happy, cheerful state of mind, take plenty of 
sleep, and lie down a great deal in the daytime; no 
posture is so favorable for gaining flesh. Lying on 
a lounge, or in a hammock, with a cheerful book for 
a companion, is better than activity. Take the world 
as a comedy rather than a tragedy (as lean people are 
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prone to do); proper care will increase the weight in 
almost every case. Above all—don’t worry. 

An important proposition for both fat and lean— 
bathe daily. Ladies troubled with obesity will lose 
in weight, and thin ones will gain. No doubt this 
sounds like a paradox, but it is capable of a rational 
and accurate explanation. A normal, healthy condi- 
tion is neither fat nor lean. A body subjected to a 
regime of daily bathing will gain so much activity of 
the vital forces, that an excessive formation of tissue 
is prevented—in the fleshy woman. In the case of 
the lean one, the general health will be improved, the 
nutrient functions quickened, and the body vitalized, 
producing a beautiful and elastic roundness very 
pleasing to the eye. 

—Clara B. Miller. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

199. Soaking mildewed clothes in buttermilk, and 
spreading on the grass in the sun. 

200. Whitening yellow linen by boiling half an hour 
in one pound of fine soap melted in one gallon of 
milk. Then washing in suds, then in two cold waters 
with a little blueing. 

201. Washing an oilcloth with a flannel and warm 
water, wiping dry, and rubbing a little skim milk over. 

202. Purifying jars from grease, by soaking in 
strong soda water. 

203. In the rinsing water for pink or green calicoes, 
vinegar added. 

204. In the water for purple and biue calicoes, soda 
added. 

205. For washing ceilings blackened by a kerosene 
lamp, soda water. 


Try again next month. 
—kuth Hall. 
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ONE OF SEVEN. 


Seven precious treasures to earth were given, 
So rich and rare their virtues were, 
It seemed they must abide fore’er, 
Encircling earth and heaven 
With cords of !ove all closely woven, 
Into a golden chain, the seven, 
When by a fiat from the upper air, 
The chain was quickly struck and riven, 
*Mid bleeding hearts and mute despair, 
A rifted cloud which like a pall, 
In gathering folds was quick to fall 
Upon the sorrowing, solemn scene, 
And a ray of light broke in between 
The opening clouds, as they floated by, 
Reaching the tear-stained mourner’s eye, 
Bearing voiceless messages of song, 
*Till consolation came with hope and cheer, 
At thought that still were left the dear 
Six little chain links, bright and strong, 
To hold with us the way along 
*Tis ours to go with measured tread, 
With precious memories of our dead. 


—Clark W. Brvan. 
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FRUIT AS A FOOD. 
Its Value, Its Characteristics, and Some Ways in Which 
it May be Appetizingly Served. 


1V.—THE GRAPE AND THE PEACH. 


ELICIOUS, healthful, inexpen- 
¥ sive, and abundant in every 
portion of the country, the grape 
deservedly holds a high place 
among our domestic fruits, and 
each year is becoming more and 
more a part of the food of the 
people. It can be grown any- 
where—everywhere. The vine 
is hardy, fruitful, and will thrive 
in any soil, with slight care. If 
it is a necessity to purchase the 
fruit, it is to be had in season 
at every market and grocery, of 
excellent quality and at so low 
cost that none may be debarred its use. In foreign 
countries, the “grape cure” has been known for 
many years, and of late in our land its principles have 
been employed with marked advantage. It has been 
abundantly demonstrated that the grape has alter- 
ative values of no mean order, while at the same time 
it is a most agreeable and nutritive food. 

While these considerations indicate a generous use 
of the fruit in its natural state, not only in connection 
with meals, but at all other times when fruit may 
properly be taken, there are many ways in which 
grapes may be used in the preparation of culinary 
delicacies, as well as for sauces and appetizing dishes 
of various kinds, the making of some of which may 
properly be described, as the possession of a few 
well-tested recipes may incite the housekeeper to ma- 
terially widen the scope of her “sauce department,” 
by the addition of hitherto untried preparations. 
Those here given are tested and approved, and may 
be followed with confidence. 

Grape Shortcake. 

Make and bake the pastry as for any other fruit short- 
cake. Divide the layers when cool. Then remove the 
seeds from a sufficient quantity of Malaga grapes, and 
arrange the pulps upon the cake. Over the first layer of 
grapes put a layer of jelly, and over the upper layer of 
grapes a coating of whipped cream. 


Grape Pie, No. 1. 
Beat together an egg and one teacupful of sugar, add a 

heaping teacupful of grapes, a tablespoonful of flour anda 

little butter. Bake with two crusts. 

Grape Pie, No. 2. 

Crush the grapes, removing their skins, and simmer the 
seeds and pulp together in a porcelain kettle, pressing 
through a colander to remove the seeds. Then put skins 
and pulp together, sweeten to taste, stir in a teaspoonful 
of flour if very juicy, and pour into a pie plate lined with 
paste. The pie is baked with an upper cover. 

Grape Jam. 

Slip off the skins of the fruit and lay them in an earthen 

dish, boiling the pulp ina porcelain kettle till the seeds 
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are separated; most of these can be skimmed from the 
surface, while the rest will settle to the bottom when the 
kettle is removed from the fire. Add the skins and stir 
the whole together, boiling for a half-hour. Then add 
from half to three-fourths the weight of sugar, according 
to taste, bring once more to a boil, and seal in cans. 
Grape Jelly. 

If the cultivated fruit is used, it should be a little under- 
ripe; the wild grape may be used while still green. Crush 
the fruit, put it into a preserving kettle, and cook for fif- 
teen minutes. Strain through a jelly bag, boil up the 
juice, and skim thoroughly. It is now ready for the sugar, 
of which about three pints should be added to each two 
quarts of juice. It is then to boil for ten minutes, after 
which it is ready to be sealed up and put away. 

Spiced Grapes. 

Wild grapes are best for this use. They should be 
stemmed, washed, boiled till soft, and then pressed through 
a coarse sieve. To each ten pounds of the pulp thus pre- 
pared add half the weight of sugar, an even tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, a heaping teaspoonful each of cloves, spice 
and pepper, a grated nutmeg and two quarts of vinegar. 
Boil till it is as thick as catchup, then bottle. 

Grape Catchup. 

Simmer three quarts of grapes till they are soft, then 
press them through a colander, add two pounds of brown 
sugar, a pint of vinegar, two even tablespoonfuls each of 
cloves, allspice and cinnamon, one teaspoonful each of 
salt and cayenne pepper. Boil till the mixture thickens, 
when it is ready for the bottles. 

Grape Juice. 

“The unfermented juice of the grape,” being wholly 
free from alcohol, is recommended by medical men as an 
invaluable and unstimulating tonic; it is used for com- 
munion purposes, as a substitute for wines at festivities, 
and as a flavoring for blancmange, gelatines and ice 
creams. The grapes—not perfectly ripe—should be care- 
fully selected, and put into a preserving kettle with a half- 
pint of water to each three quarts of the fruit. Bring 
them toa scalding heat, stirring occasionally, turn into a 
cheese-cloth bag and drain over night. Press out the 
juice, strain through a thicker bag, add sugar to the taste, 
bring to a boil, skimming thoroughly, bottle and cork. 
The bottles should be quite full, leaving no air-space be- 
low the cork, and the product should be kept ina cool, 
dark place till wanted for use. 

Grape Vinegar. 

Pulp the grapes and throw them into a stone jar, adding 
a scant third by measure of cider vinegar. Cover closely 
and stir often. On the third day press through a cloth, 
and to the juice thus gained add sugar in the proportion 
of five pounds to each three quarts of the vinegar. Boil 
up for ten minutes, skimming carefully, then seal while 
hot, as incanning. A tablespoonful in a tumbler of water 
makes a pleasant and cooling drink. 

Grape Water Ice. 

Take a pint of grape juice, an equal measure of sugar, 
and a quart of water. Make a sirup of the sugar and 
water; when it is cold add the grape juice, and freeze as 
for other fruit ices. 


The peach is so wel] known, and is so universal a 
favorite, that very few introductory remarks, eulo- 
gistic or otherwise, will be needed. The purpose is 
to give in clear and concise form some directions for 
using this delectable fruit to the best advantage in 


preparing the food of the family. One of the most 
appetizing and wholesome methods of eating the 
peach is to have it peeled and sliced, adding a small 
amount of sugar, according to the taste, with a proper 
amount of sweet cream For a light repast, at any 
hour of the day or evening, a dish of peaches pre- 
pared in this way, with bread and butter, make a 
luncheon which will tempt any well-regulated appe- 
tite. When peaches are scarce and apples are plenty, 
the two may be used together, and the peaches will 
delicately flavor cwice their bulk of apples. The 
latter should be mellow and of a somewhat neutral 
flavor. Peel and slice thinly, mingling the two fruits, 
and after allowing them to stand thus for a few min- 
utes, or longer, according to circumstances, sprinkle 
well with sugar. They will be found very appetizing, 
and doubly so if cream is added, as for the peaches 
alone. In the following recipes either nectarines or 
apricots may be used in place of peaches, the latter 
perhaps requiring in some cases a trifle more sugar. 
Peach Marmalade. 

The fruit should be ripe, rich and juicy. Peel, remove 
the stones and weigh ; then heat slowly, adding no water— 
its own juice will be sufficient. Crack the kernels from a 
third of the pits, cut them up, stew in a pint of water for 
half an hour, then strain out the liquor. When the peaches 
have been boiling for forty-five minutes, they should be 
reduced toa smooth jam by mashing; then add the liquor 
from the kernels, three-fourths of a pound of sugar for 
each pound of the fruit, and the juice of a lemon for each 
four pounds. Boil for ten minutes longer, skim and seal 
up for use. 

Canned Peaches. 

Peel the fruit and drop it into cold water. For each 
four pounds, make a sirup of a pint of sugar and a quart of 
water, bringing it toa boil. Meantime place the peaches 
in enough water to cover them, and cook till they are 
tender. Skim them from the water without breaking, and 
drop them into the boiling sirup. Let them again come to 
a boil, when they are ready for sealing in jars. 

Peach Cobbler. 

Fill a shajlow pudding dish, or a similar earthen vessel, 
with peeled peaches, leaving in the pits on account of the 
flavor imparted. Add sufficient cold water to half fill the 
dish, sweeten to taste, and cover with a very light sheet of 
pastry—about half the thickness used for an ordinary pie 
will be found right. Slit the crust in the center, prick in 
other places with a fork, and bake in a rather slow oven 
for forty-five minutes. The cobbler may be served either 
hot or cold, the crust being cut into sections and the 
peaches piled upon it, dressed with sweet cream. 


The list of puddings in which peaches may be used 
is almost endless, and but a few can be given; yet 
these will serve to guide the housewife to quite a 
variety of appetizing dishes. 

Boiled Peach Pudding. 

Make a batter of a cupful of flour, to which has been 
added a teaspoonful of baking powder, three-quarters of 
a cupful of milk and two beaten eggs. Into this stir as 
many peeled and sliced peaches as it will comfortably 
hold, and turn into a buttered dish, which should be about 
two-thirds full. Plunge this into boiling water, and allow 
it to boil for an hour. Do not allow the water to cease 
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boiling, or the pudding will be heavy. Serve with hard 
or liquid sauce. 


Peach Manioca Pudding. 

Into two cupfuls of milk stir four tablespoonfuls of 
manioca, and let the mixture come toa boil. Then add 
two beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two addi- 
tional cupfuls of milk, and a bit of lemon peel for flavor- 
ing, which will be better if grated. Peel and slice a dozen 
peaches, put them into a buttered pudding dish, sprinkle 
with sugar, and over them pour the manioca mixture, bak- 
ing till done. 


Peach Batter Pudding. 

Into a buttered pudding dish holding about two quarts 
put a can of peaches, drained of their juice. Stir half a 
teaspoonful of salt into two cupfuls of prepared flour, and 
after sifting rub in a tablespoonful of butter. Beat three 
eggs, add them toa cupful of milk, and stir slowly into the 
flour. When all has been beat to a smooth batter, pour it 
over the peaches, bake in a quick oven for about half an 
hour and serve while hot. 


Baked Peach Pudding. 

Peel and halve a quart of fine ripe peaches, stew them 
till softened, and while still hot put them ina pudding 
dish, add sugar to the taste, and pour over them a batter 
made as follows: For one quart of milk take six eggs and 
six tablespoonfuls of flour. Beat the eggs, the yolks and 
whites separately, stir the flour to a paste with half a cup- 
ful of the cold milk, put the remainder of the milk over to 
boil, and add the yolks to the flour. When the milk boils 
add it to the mixture and stir till it thickens; then add the 
whites, quickly beat the whole and pour it over the peaches, 
Bake for thirty minutes, and serve with a sauce of thin 
custard. 


Peach Tapioca Pudding. 

In a quart of water soak over night a large cupful of 
tapioca. In the morning cook tillit is soft, then add a 
pinch of salt, six heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the 
juice of a quart of nice peaches, stewed soft but not 
broken. Pour half of the tapioca into a buttered pudding 
dish, lay in the peaches, and pour over the remainder ot 
the tapioca. Bake for an hour and serve with sweet cream. 


Peach Bread Pudding. 

On a pint of fine stale bread or cracker crumbs pour 
boiling water and stir in a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
After standing till thoroughly soaked, add two well-beaten 
eggs and half a cupful of sugar. On the bottom of a but- 
tered pudding dish put a thin layer of this hatter, over it a 
layer of sliced peaches, and so on, dredging each layer of 
peaches with sugar, till the dish is full, having batter at 
the top. In a moderate oven about an hour will be re- 
quired for the baking. Serve with sweetened cream. 
This is an excellent way for using second quality peaches. 


Fancy Peach Pudding. 

Peel six large freestone peaches and cut them in halves, 
removing the pits. Quickly prepare a paste by rubbing 
butter the size of an egg into a pint of flour and adding 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a large teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder. Beat an egg till light, add it toa small cupful 
of milk and pour this over the flour; beat thoroughly and 
pour into a greased baking pan, having the batter about an 
inch thick. Over this place the peaches carefully, the 
hollow side up, and fill the cavities with sugar. Bake ina 


quick oven for thirty minutes, and serve hot with cream 
and sugar. 


Peach Pudding Sauce. 
Take the juice from a can of peaches and bring it to the 

boiling point. Then adda tablespoonful of cornstarch 

dissolved in half a teacupful of cold water, and boil for 

two minutes. Then add a small teacupful of sugar, and 

the grated rind and the juice of a lemon. 

Baked Peaches. 

Rub the peaches with a flannel cloth to remove the 
down, and place them ina small stone jar till it is about 
two-thirds filled. Pour on water enough to half fill the 
jar, and bake ina slow oven from one to three hours, ac- 
cording to the condition of the fruit. Before they are 
quite done pour over them a cupful of sugar dissolvedina 
little boiling water. 

Peach Ice Cream. 

Peel the peaches and crush them to a pulp. Toa small 
freezer of cream made in the usual manner add a pint of 
this crushed peach pulp, freeze firmly and serve. 

Peach Custard. 

The peaches are to be stewed, or the canned article may 
be used. Into a pint of rich new milk press through a 
sieve the equivalent of five large peaches, add three eggs 
well beaten, the yolks and whites together, and half a 
cupful of sugar. Bake in a deep pie plate, with only a 
bottom paste. 

Peach Fritters. 

Beat together two eggs with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
add a small cupful of milk and a large cupful of flour, into 
which a teaspoonful of baking powder has been mingled. 
This should make a thick batter. Into this stir a half-pint 
of finely cut peaches, and fry in hot lard. 

Peach Butter. 

Take fully ripe peaches, peel and pit them, and cook 
till they become a thick marmalade. Then add a very 
little sugar and place the kettle upon the back of the stove 
till the fruit is quite solid. While still hot, pack in stone 
jars and keep in a cool place. 

Dried Peaches. 

Prepare yellow peaches by peeling and cutting from the 
stone in one piece. For each six pounds of the fruit allow 
two pounds of sugar, and make a sirup by adding a little 
water. Allow it to boil, then put in the peaches and let 
them cook till quite clear, take them up carefully on a dish 
and set them inthe sunto dry. Strew powdered sugar 
over them on all sides, a little at a time, andif any sirup 
is left remove them to fresh dishes. When they are quite 
dry lay them lightly in a jar with a little sugar between 
each layer. 

Peach Chariotte. 

Line a mold or bow! with lady fingers or sections of 
oranges. Soak one-third of a box of gelatine in one-third 
of a cupful of cold water till soft. Pour on it one-third of 
a cupful of boiling water, add a cupful of sugar and the 
juice of alemon. After straining, add a cupful of stewed 
or canned peaches, pressed through a coarse sieve, and 
cool in a pan of ice water. Beat stiff the whites of three 
eggs, and when the jelly begins to harden beat it till light. 
Add the beaten whites, and beat together till stiff enough 
to drop. Pourinto the mold and seton ice. Many other 
varieties of fruit may be used instead of the peaches, and 
in the same manner. 

Peach Dumpling. 

Line with paste a half-dozen buttered cups, and fili them 
with finely sliced peaches, sweetened to taste. Put ona 
covering of paste, set them in a pan half filled with boil- 
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ing water, and bake or steam forty minutes. Turn out on 
a dish and serve with liquid sauce. 
Peach Preserves. 

Peel and pit the fruit, and to each pound allow a pint of 
sugar. Make a sirup with a cupful of water toa pound of 
sugar, and when it boilsdropinthe peaches. The peaches 
may also be used whole. In either case, half a dozen ker- 
nels cooked with the fruit improve the flavor. Simmer 
till tender, then seal up while hot, 

Spiced Peaches. 

Take large peaches, peel them, but do not remove the 
pits. For six pounds of fruit take three and a half pounds 
of sugar, a quart of vinegar and a teaspoonful each of cin- 
namon and cloves tied in a bag. Boil slowly for an hour 
in a preserving kettle, and can while hot. Pears are 
spiced in the same manner. 

Dried Peach Pie. 

Wash the dried fruit thoroughly and soak it over night. 
Then cook slowly on the back of the stove for two hours, 
sweetening to taste when the cooking is finished. Havea 
deep pie plate lined with paste in the ordinary way, on 
which arrange the pieces of fruit, and add the juice—of 
which there should be but a little. Cover with paste, or 
cross the top with narrow strips diamond-wise. Where 
the fruit is much broken, it is better to sift it and after 
baking cover the top with a meringue made with the white 
of an egg and a tablespoonful of sugar, browning in a 
moderate oven. 

Bavarian Peach Cream. 

This is a delicate dish, well repaying the slight care nec- 
essary in its preparation. From two quarts of milk take 
a cupful, in which soak a package of gelatine. Put the 
remainder of the milk in a farina kettle over the stove, and 
when it approaches the boiling point put in the gelatine. 
When the latter is dissolved, add a small cupful of sugar, 
and strain the beaten yolks of four eggs with a little of the 
hot milk which has been dipped out and which will pre- 
vent curdling. Cook for five minutes and pour into molds 
to form. When it attains the consistency of custard, slice 
some peaches, take out a part of the mixture, and place 
alternate layers of fruit and cream till the mold is filled. 
When the gelatine has congealed the peaches will be as 
rich of color as when sliced. Beat the whites of the four 
eggs to a stiff froth with tour tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
when the mold is turned out pile the meringue around 
the base in large spoonfuls. 

Peach Layer Cake. 

Beat the whites of three eggs to stiffness, adding grad- 
ually a small cupful of powdered sugar. Spread a portion 
of this over the thickest of the layers for the bottom of the 
cake. Onthisarrangea layer of peeled and sliced peaches, 
then a layer of cake, and so on till the desired thickness is 
attained. When the fruit is very ripe it may be mashed 
and stirred into the icing. 

Pickled Peaches. 

With a flannel cloth wipe the down from a dozen large 
peaches, and place them in a brine strong enough to bear 
up anegg. In two days take them out, drain through a 
sieve, and put them ina jar. Tie ina bag one ounce each 
of whole white pepper and broken ginger root, and two 
ounces of mustard seed. Scald a quart of vinegar, and 
while hot pour it over the peaches. If sweet pickles are 
desired, add a pound and a half of sugar to each quart 
of vinegar. 

Peach Meringue. 
For each pint of stewed or canned peaches, sweetened 


to taste, stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. Bake in a 
deep pudding dish for fifteen minutes, then cover with the 
whites of the two eggs beaten till very light with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Brown in the oven and serve cold 
with whipped cream. Other stewed fruit may be substi- 
tuted for peaches. 

Peach Jelly. 

This is seldom made, owing to the difficulty of separat- 
ing the juice from the pulp, but it can be done. Peel and 
pit the fruit, cracking out a dozen of the kernels to be used 
in flavoring the product. To every four quarts of fruit, 
sliced fine, add ateacupful of water, and cook to a tender 
pulp. Express the juice as for other jellies, to each pint 
adding the juice of one lemon and two oranges. Then 
proceed as with other jellies. 

Peach Jelly with Gelatine. 

Proceed as above to stew the fruit in a little water, and 
strain. In a pint of the juice soak a box of gelatine, 
sweeten, pour over it a full quart of boiling water; when 
perfectly dissolved, strain and cool. It should not be 
used earlier than the day atter it is made. 


—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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A MORNING RIDE. 
I know of a ride that’s taken 
On these charming summer days, 
And the riders are never hurried 
Thro’ the beautiful byways ; 
When the cares press on me hardest, 
From a boy that’s happy I hear, 
Will you come for a ride, dear Grandma, 
My carriage and horses are here.” 


From my hurried tasks I tell him 
“ I’m very happy to go ; 
Now I'm putting on my bonnet” 
(He’s telling his horses to “ Whoa”). 
We’ll take a luncheon with us 
Of sweet cookies and appies red, 
And we'll sit by the rippling brook, boy, 
And eat while a story’s said. 
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I’m going out of the door now, 
How pretty your horses are, 
What a beautiful morning for riding, 
I hope that we’ll go very far.” 
I never move from my table 
But I hear him running away, 
And [ know in imagination 
He can hear his horses neigh. 


He shakes his head and goes prancing 
With his cart and tiny lunch; 
And I hear no more for a little 
’Til he comes and shouts, “* What a bunch 
Of wild flowers we got, Grandma ! 
And didn’t my horses go gay ! 
But you’re never afraid with me, dear, 
For they mind every word I say.” 


And no one knows how refreshing 
This make-believe ride is to me, 
Or how I think while I’m working, 
How lonely my mornings would be 
If I had no little attendant 
To give me my morning drives. 
Yes, the children to us are a comfort, 
And they brighten up our lives. 
—D. P. D. Coolidge. 
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AROUND THE DINNER TABLE 
With Family, Friends and Guests. 


VIIL.—THE ETIQUETTE OF DINING. 
THE GUESTS AND THEIR GREETING—THE BOARD AND ITS 
BELONGINGS—THE FEAST AND ITS FASHIONS. 

N closing, for the present, con- 
sideration of so pleasing a 
topic as the dining room and 
its delights, a few sentences 
may properly be given to the 
subject of Etiquette. “Jot in 
a very formal way, for eti- 
quette of a very formal charac- 
ter is not necessary for the 
class of dinners which have 
been contemplated in these 
papers. Naturally every right- 
minded person wishes to do 

the things which are approved by good society, and 

to avoid those things which would: mark one as 
ignorant, or thoughtless, regarding the usages of 
cultured people. 

Yet no complete code of manners, formulated to- 
day, will long be binding in all of its details, as cus- 
toms change from time to time regarding many things 
once thought important and imperative. Weare told, 
for instance, that the numerous tourists to foreign 
lands during the present year will notice and trans- 
plant to our soil and society several radical departures 
in social usage ; that the shaking of hands has quite 
gone out of style abroad; that ladies no longer take 
the arms of gentlemen, except when walking out of 
doors in the evening—not even in going to dinner. 
To what extent these changes, and others, will be 
adopted by our stay-at-home people remains to be 
seen. We are not informed as to the reason lying 
back of the more radical of these changes. It may 
be fear of “the deadly microbe,” which figures so ex- 
tensively. Some modern reformers have recently 
undertaken on its account to abolish the kiss—at least 
the merely social kind; but the effort has not been 
anentiresuccess. A robust young lady, when warned 
that she periled her health by kissing and being kissed, 
very determinedly replied, ** I don’t do kissing as a 
health measure!” And we predict that the good old 
custom of taking a dear friend warmly and tenderly 
by the hand will endure yet a little longer—microbes 
or no microbes, foreign fashion or no fashion. 

Writers in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as well as else- 
where, have frequently laid stress upon one fact which 
should never be forgotten or overlooked—that evi- 
dent sincerity and kindly consideration for others are 
the basis of all true etiquette, and that without these 
qualities forms of any kind are merely a snare and a 
falsehood. This is no deprecation of the desirability 
of polished manners, an easy, courteous bearing, and 
the ability to say the right word or do the right thing in 
all places. These are indeed desirable qualities, and 
if one would attain to the best success in any chosen 
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sphere, they are indispensable, as the world is now 
constituted, and as its springs of action are governed. 

Asa rule, one would rather have a few simple words 
of heart-felt greeting than an elaborate speech, feel- 
ing the latter to be merely a lip service. By the same 
rule, one would like to see an evident enjoyment of 
a dinner; but would certainly prefer that it be free 
from conduct that would give offense to others, or be 
a retlection upon the culture of the offending person— 
especially if that person be a prized friend. Yet we 
can only make sure that no offense is being commit- 
ted, by frequently running over, mentally, those things 
which ought and ought not to be done at the dinner. 
Some of the more common precepts have been gleaned 
and collated for the benefit of these articles. 


TO DO OR NOT TO DO—AT DINNER, 

Children should be taught to drink as little as pos- 
sible while eating. 

Fruit is not to be bitten; it should be peeled and 
cut with a fruit knife. 

Never drum with the fingers upon the table—or 
with the feet upon the floor. 

* Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

No gentleman will ever place his arms upon the 
table, either before, during or after a meal. 

Meats are to be cut with a single gliding movement 
of the knife, not by converting it into a saw. 

Keep the elbows always close to the side, no matter 
how ample may be the room between guests. 

Never hurry the dinner ; let everything come along 
promptly on time, and move steadily thereafter. 

Iced oysters or clams are to be eaten with lemon 
juice dropped over—never with salt and pepper. 

Be punctual—to keep a dinner party waiting under 
any circumstances is the gravest social indecorum. 

Take soup only from the side of the spoon—unless 
wearing a mustache; never sip it with an audible 
sound. 

Never play with knife and fork, or other table uten- 
sils ; do not touch them at all, except when about to 
use them. 

He lives longest and most safely who at dinner and 
elsewhere turns down his glasses and “tastes not 
the cup.” 

If an accident of any kind should occur during the 
dinner, do not seem to notice it—unless help may be 
quietly given. 

Fish is to be taken with a fork only; it should be 
carried to the mouth with the tines of the fork point- 
ing downward. 

Do not forget that cheerfulness “ suggests good 
health, a clear conscience, and a soul at peace with 
all human nature.” 

Never press food, delicacies, or drinks upon a guest 
by whom they have been declined. It is not to be 
supposed that a sensible person will decline anything 
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of which he wishes to partake, and it is certainly not 
polite to urge one against his conscience, judgment 
or appetite. 


Most vegetables are to be eaten with a fork—the 
spoon should only be employed when the fork cannot 
be made to do the service. 

Do not be over officious ; accept or decline promptly 
anything which may be offered, and regard the dec- 
lination of another as final. 


When the dinner is ready, the servant in charge 
should enter the drawing room and slightly bow on 
catching the eye of his mistress. 


It is proper to eat green corn from the cob, lifting 
the ear to the mouth with the napkin, as a protection 
to the fingers—and to the mouth. 

Avoid scraping the bottom of the soup plate with 
the spoon; never “scrape” any plate, as though 
ravenously gleaning the last morsel. 

Where wine is served, the glasses may be turned 
down, signifying that no wine is taken; it is rude to 
press a conscientious abstainer to drink. 

Never become so much absorbed in other things as 
to be inattentive to personal service, or any oppor- 
tunity for courteous attention to those near. 

The fork should not be transferred to the right hand 
for any purpose. A little effort will accustom one to 
use it deftly in the left hand for every purpose. 

Never smack the lips in eating, or clear the throat 
after drinking, unless the latter be a physical neces- 
sity—then use a napkin for smothering the sound. 

Entrées are, and should be, so prepared that they 
may be eaten with the fork exclusively ; when they 
contain meats which must be cut, the knife is of 
course to be used. 


One should remain in the drawing room for half an 
hour or more after the dinnerisended. To “eat and 
run” is, except under the most unavoidable circum- 
stances, the height of discourtesy. 


The finger bowl is not intended as a washbowl, or 
the napkin as a towel. And most certainly—though 
it ought not to be necessary to say so—the finger 
bowl is not put upon the table to serve as a cuspidor ! 


It is allowable, in the eating of small game, to use 
the fingers for handling the wings and some of the 
smaller parts; but all the same it is a matter of very 
doubtful taste, and better in the avoidance than the 
observance. 


The toothpick ‘s steadily falling into disuse, except 
in private, and may the day be hastened. Its free 
public use is absolute vulgarity, and for a person to 
go about with one sticking out of the mouth, after a 
meal, is disgusting ! 

Quite a number of things are now taken in the fin- 
gers. Forinstance: Olives; asparagus, when served 
whole — which is the proper way; lettuce, which 
should be dipped in the dressing or in a little sa!t; 
celery, which should be placed on the cloth beside 
the plate; strawberries and cherries, when served 


upon the stems; bread, toast, tarts, small cakes, and 
the like; fruits of all kinds, except preserves and 
melons, which are eaten with a spoon ; cheese ; small 
pieces of small birds. 

Where wine is used, claret properly goes with the 
soup, and Burgundy with the fish. With the meats, 
sherry and port are permissible, while other wines 
have advocates ; for entrées, game and dessert cham- 
pagne is the standard. 

Never watch the dishes which are being brought 
to the table, or the plates or faces of other guests. 
Acquire the habit of sitting at ease, and of joining 
freely and pleasantly in ary light polite conversation 
which may take a general turn. 

The old custom of the ladies leaving the table a 
long time before the gentlemen—or rather of the 
latter remaining to drink, smoke and spin yarns, long 
after the dinner has ended—is pretty much obsolete. 
Where it is still the fashion, the men should rise and 
remain standing as the ladies leave the table. 


By some unaccountable nicety of distinction, it is 
considered proper to discuss the quality of only the 
wine, while at dinner—and of course no one would 
think of using any words regarding that, except words 
of praise. (Why not speak appreciatively of the really 
good things which the mistress provides, and perhaps 
prepares with her own hands ?) 

—Mary Livingston Andrews. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Once on a time, it is strange to say, 
There was trouble among the Stars; 

The very depths of the Milky Way 
Were stirred by their angry jars. 

First, Venus was jealous of the Moon, 
And drove her out of the sky; 

She said that she took up too much room, 
And carried her horns too high. 

Then Sirius snatched at Saturn’s rings, 
And Saturn fought for his own; 

And Jupiter reaching to settle things 
Just tumbled off his throne. 

“ Ho, Ursa Major,” he cried aloud— 

And Ursa Major came; 

But stopped to learn in a wrangling crowd, 
Who was the one to blame. 

Then Jupiter lost his patience quite, 
And kicked the Bear, forsooth ; 

And the Bear gave back a hug so tight 
That it loosened Jupiter's tooth. 

Stumbling, he clutched with all his might 
At Cassiopeia’s chair ; 

And she, half dazed by the sudden fright, 
Upset the Little Bear. 

Star after Star, all round the sky 
Reddened with angry blaze ; 

Till the Northern Lights that were playing nigh 
Grew pale in strange amaze. 

Alas! Alas, ’twas an evil sight ! 
If our boys and girls could see, 

They would sure exclaim, as well they might, 
“ How foolish they must be!” 

—Z£. M. M. 
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CAMERA FLASH LIGHTS.—III. 
Taken in the Inner Temple of the Home. 


This is the place where human harvests grow.—Longfellow. 


In the Morning of Life. 


“ A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ?”’ 


AINDROPS were falling gently upon the leaf 
and vine covering of a chamber where sorrow 
sat brooding, during the slowly passing hours 
of a hot summer evening. Outside the chirp 

of the cricket went forth on the evening air, while 
within the deep breathing of the occupant of a sick 
bed alone was heard. An ominous quiet reigned 
throughout the household. Doors were opened and 
closed with care, and falling footsteps were so gently 
placed as not to be heard at all. 

On a quietly tended bed of sickness a dearly loved 
lad of five years had a mother’s kind attention and 
watchful care. And how bravely she bore the griev- 
ous burden that had been so suddenly and apprehen- 
sively thrust upon her. There was little or no hope 
of rescuing the precious life from the grasp of the de- 
stroyer. Other loving hearts were throbbing fear- 
fully, and almost breaking at every fresh pulsation. 
The life of the pet of the household was seriously 
endangered. It was a time when 


“Silence oppresses with too great a weight,” 
and where 


“ The path of sorrow, and that path aione, 
Leads to lands where sorrow is unknown.” 


Tender inquiries were made as the hours went by. 
Vigilant watchers had passed a sleepless night. Morn- 
ing dawned. The sun came up, the world was again 
astir with its usual bustle and animation. The day 
passed on, and still the watchful mother held her 
place bravely, but not hopefully, for there was no hope 
from the first, save that spoken in the quoted line: 
“Where there is life there is hope.” And that, little 
as it was, did lighten the load of the brave bedside 
watcher, even after the sick room had been changed, 
by the force of circumstance, into a death chamber. 
While one little hand was thrown carefully over the bed 
covering, the other was tenderly clasped in the grasp 
of mother love that gave the little one its earthly life. 
Hours passed. Medical skill came and went; near 
by friends listened for every sound that the sick room 
furnished, bowed heads and bent knees surrounded 
the bedside, and still the mother bravely held the 
hand of the little one in silence. 

The end drew near, the breath of the afflicted one 
came fainter and fainter. But not until the hand of 
the medical attendant was stretched out towards the 
place where the heart of the stricken one had pulsed 
so tenderly during its short earthly career, was there 
any apparent change in the watcher. Then the 


mother’s eyes were, for the first time, turned from the 
little prostrate form to the face of the medical ad- 
viser, and, oh! with what intensity of expression, as 
the stretched-out hand sought the place where heart- 
beats grew faint and fainter, in the passing of a soul 
from time to eternity. A gentle flutter of the breath, 
a seeming shadow creeping over the face of the dear 
one, and all was over. The home, where death had 
never before entered, was changed into a mourning 
group, bowing in sorrow, in recognition of the correct- 
ness of the poet’s assertion that 


“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 
There is no fireside, howso’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 


One of the links of the golden chain that had bound 
a loving family close together was broken. One of 
the threads of a silver cord of love was snapped 
asunder. One of the ties that held loving ones in 
bonds of affection was sundered. The hands of 
one dear to those who had known only of the bright- 
ness and promise now being lost on earth, were 
folded on a little breast, so lately pulsating with joy 
and gladness. 


“ He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither, so his stay 
With us was short, and ‘twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God.” 


“So vanishes our state; so pass our days; 
So life but opens now, and now decays; 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh, 

To live is scarce distinguish’d from to die.” 


Such hours as these in the Inner Life of the Home 
are hours of sadness and sorrow inexpressible ; hours 
that seem to be days and weeks of agony, and grief; 
hours which only find relief in looking away from 
earth to heaven, 


“ Through the sunset of hope, 
Like the shapes of a dream, 
Where paradise islands of glory gleam.” 


A beautiful, though sad fading out of a promise, 
“In the Morning of Life,” retlected back for the com- 
fort of mourning hearts, as a picture drawn by the 
hand of love appeared 


AT THE BED OF DEATH. 


A lovely child, so beautiful, so bright, 
Lay stricken with disease, and waiting Death 
Stood on the threshold. Nota ray of light, 
No gleam of hope was there. The parting breath 
Came fainter, ever fainter, and more slow, 
And loving hearts were agonized to know 
The end so near. The warm tears fell like rain, 
*Till human sight grew dim. And when again 
Love looked from swimming eyes, the child had fled 
From earth forever ; in its place there lay 
Upon the couch where late the little head 
Was pressed, an angel form too pure to stay 
On earth, and now it walks the Shining Way. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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HALF A HUNDRED 
Recipes for Jams, Jellies, Preserves and Pickles. 


HE average housewife will 
hardly need columns of 
dissertation on the ad- 
vantages and merits of 
a fruit diet, and how it 
may be secured through 
generous exercise of her 
supreme privilege of can- 
ning, preserving and 
pickling. Unless she is 
waging a policy of edu- 
cation, she has probably 
decided to cater to the 
tastes and preferences of 
her family, and to “ put up” those things which will 
find a relish when brought to the table. She may 
quite likely be hampered a little by the conditions of 
market, or of the available supply, from whatever 
cause. Or she may “have a mind of her own,” and 
like to follow her own preferences or avoid those 
things distasteful to her. 

In a general way, therefore, she likes to have a col- 
lection of recipes, covering the more common articles 
used, to which she can refer, either to refresh her 
memory from last year, or by way of looking for 
some method of operation which may make her task a 
little lighter—-for work in canning time is hard 
enough at the best. For just this class of readers, 
the half-hundred recipes which are attached have 
been compiled. They are, generally speaking, of the 
simpler sort, plainly and explicitly phrased; they 
will probably be found sufficient under each heading 
to meet the requirements of most households, while 
it is also believed that each and every one will 
prove on careful and intelligent test to be helpful 
in its methods and entirely trustworthy and reliable 
as a guide. 


JAMS. 
Pear 


Put six pounds of pears in a saucepan or preserving 
kettle, with a little water to cover them. Put over the fire 
and cook till the fruit is soft, then add four pounds of 
sugar and simmer for an hour. 

Tomato. 

Take tomatoes when fully grown, as they are about to 
turn red, wipe them carefully, and cut into quarters. 
Make a sirup with a pound of sugar to half a pint of 
water, put the tomatoes into this, and boil quickly for 
twenty minutes. Take out the pieces of tomato very care- 
fully, pour the sirup into another preserving pan, and to 
each gallon of fruit allow one pound of loaf sugar. Put 
it on, and simmer with the fruit for an hour; when cold 
put into jars and cover with papers. A little lemon and 
ginger may be added as flavoring, if preferred. 

Plum. 

Put the fruit slightly broken over the fire, without any 
sugar. It must be ripe and perfect—nothing else is fit to 
use. When it gets soft, remove it from the fire, take out 
all the pits, break them with a hammer, and tie the broken 


shells, kernels and all, in a bit of old muslin. Put the 
fruit on again, adding a pound of sugar for each pound of 
fruit, after the pits have been removed. Drop in the shells 
in the bag, but remove them before taking the jam from 
the fire. Simmer for an hour, when it should be ready 
for putting into the jars. 

Currant. 

The currants are to be stemmed and carefully assorted. 
Mash, and cook them in their own juice for half an hour. 
Then for each pound of the fruit when put over the fire 
add three-fourths the weight in sugar, boil moderately for 
twenty minutes, and turn at once into bowls. 


JELLY. 
Quince. 


While an excellent quince jelly may be made by boiling 
the skins and cores ot the fruit, left from its use in other 
ways, boiling down the juice, adding at last a pound of 
sugar for each pint of the liquid, a finer article may be 
made as follows: Wipe the fruit carefully, quarter without 
peeling or coring, and boil till tender in just water enough 
to cover. It is then drained through a cheese-cloth bag 
and again through loose white flannel, without the appli- 
cation of pressure. It is next returned to the fire, in small 
quantities in flat vessels, and boiled for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. In the meantime the sugar has been carefully 
heated, and when a silky film shows on the top of the 
liquid the sugar is to be added. As soon as it is fully dis- 
solved the mixture should jelly, and is ready for the molds. 
Crab Apple. 

Remove the flower and stem from the fruit, and cut it 
in pieces, taking care to discard all imperfections. Put 
the pieces in a jar of proper size, covering them closely. 
Set this jar in a kettle of boiling water, and let the fruit 
cook slowly in this way, at the back of the stove, for eight 
or nine hours. Remove the jar from the stove, but allow 
it to remain covered during the night. In the morning 
squeeze the fruit in a coarse towel, measure the juice, and 
for each pint allow a pound of sugar. Put the juiceina 
porcelain kettle over the fire and the sugar in a tin pan in 
the oven to become hot. After the juice has boiled for 
twenty minutes, add the sugar, and in two or three minutes, 
more the jelly ought to be ready for the receptacles. 
Currant. 

The fruit must not be fully ripe, and it is best picked in 
dry weather. The juice may be secured by cold pressing, 
or the fruit may be cooked fur a few minutes in a very 
little water, which will make the work much easier. Bring 
the juice to a boil, and five minutes later add the sugar— 
one pound for each pint of juice. After boiling for a few 
minutes longer, skimming as required, begin to test, and 
fill the tumblers as soon as the proper conditions are 
indicated. 

Grape. 

Mash the grapes in a kettle, put them over the fire and 
cook till soft. Drain them through a sieve or bag, but 
without hard pressure. Allow a pound of sugar to a pint 
of juice. Boil the juice rapidly for five minutes, then add 
the sugar and boil for eight minutes longer, when the jelly 
should be ready for the jars. 

Pineapple. 

To a package of gelatine, already soaked, add the jui 
from a can of pineapple, the juice and grated rind offa 
lemon, with two cupfuls of sugar and three of boiling 
water. When ready to mold, put in two layers, witha 
cupful of finely chopped pineapple between. This may also 
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be made of fresh pineapple by grating part and pouring a 
cupful of boiling water over it, letting it soak while the 
gelatine does. 
PRESERVES. 
Quince. 
For making the richest quince preserves, select as many 


fine large apple quinces as are desired, remove and throw 
away the flower and stem, peel, and lay all the parings 
aside. Quarter each one as it is peeled, removing the 
core carefully and laying it aside with the parings. Drop 
the quarters into a pan containing cold water, to which 
lemon juice has been added in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful to each two quarts of water. This preserves the 
color and texture of the fruit. Weigh the quinces before 
peeling, and allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
each pound of the fruit, setting it aside in apan. Put the 
cores and peelings in a preserving kettle, cover with 
water, and cook slowly for two hours. Strain off this 
juice, add it to the sugar, and cook it into a sirup in a por- 
celain-lined kettle. In order to have the whole very nice, 
the sirup may be clarified by stirring into it the white of 
an egg and an eggshell for each two quarts of the sirup, 
just after the sugar has melted, but before it begins to 
boil. Bring slowly to the boiling point, stirring frequently. 
When it begins to boil, draw the kettle back to a cooler 
portion of the stove, so that it will merely boil in the 
center, bubbling at the edges. Keep the kettle covered 
and boil in this way for twenty to thirty minutes; then 
take off the cover and skim thoroughly, showing the 
bright, clear sirup. Into this drop the quarters of quince, 
and allow them to boil slowly for at least two hours. By 
this time the quinces should be tender, of a clear, bright 
red, and the sirup will be of a beautiful crimson tint. Put 
the preserves in wide-mouthed jars, and when cold the 
sirup will be found to have made a delicate jelly around 
the fruit. Where part apple or pear is used with the 
quince, proceed in the same manner, but add the quar- 
ters of apple not more than fifteen minutes before the 
boiling ceases. 

Grape. 

Pick fully ripe grapes from the stems and wash them. 
Remove the skins, which are to be dropped in one dish 
while the pulp goes in another. When ready, put the 
pulps on the fire and cook them, stirring continually, until 
the seeds have all separated. Rub the pulp through a 
sieve, add the skins, and weigh, allowing an equal weight 
of sugar. Return the grapes to the fire and boil for 
twenty minutes; then add the sugar and again boil for 
twenty minutes. Seal in glass jars for use. 

Crab Apple. 

Wipe and quarter the largest crab apples; remove and 
discard the blossoms and stems, cut out the cores and 
cover them with boiling water. Cook them slowly till 
done, then strain off the water and throw away the pulp. 
Weigh the quartered fruit, and allow pound for pound of 
sugar. Take the water from the cores and make a sirup 
with the sugar, boil it for ten minutes, then add the fruit 
and cook until tender. Put up the fruit in cans, cover 
with the boiling hot sirup, and seal. This makes a beauti- 
ful and rich preserve. 

Tomato. 

Peel seven pounds of round yellow or egg tomatoes, 
add an equal weight of sugar and the juice of three 
lemons, letting all stand together over night. In the 
morning pour off the sirup and beil it, skimming well; 
then put in the tomatoes and boil gently for twenty min- 


utes. Take out the fruit with a skimmer and spread upon 
dishes. The sirup is to be boiled down until it thickens, 
and just before it is taken up the juice of three additional 
lemons is added. The fruit is then to be put into the jars, 
which are filled with the hot sirup, and when cool these 
are sealed or tied for storage. 


MARMALADE. 
Quince. 

The early part of the process for making quince mar- 
malade is the same as that for making preserves, except 
that the quinces, instead of being quartered, are sliced 
fine. After cooking for an hour, the entire mass is pressed 
through a sieve, all of the pulp being put through with a 
potato masher or some similar article. If a part apples is 
used, instead of all quinces, the apple should be added 
half an hour before the straining. After straining, return 
the marmalade to the fire, and cook, rather more rapidly 
than for the preserves, for an hour longer. At the end of 
that time test the substance, and if it shows a proper 
degree of firmness it is ready for the jars. These should 
be effectually covered with air-proof papers and stored 
in a cool place. 

Peach. 

Peel, pit and weigh the required number of perfectly 
ripe and luscious peaches, allowing three-quarters of a 
pound of granulated sugar to each pound of the fruit. 
Mingle the fruit and sugar in a porcelain-lined kettle, and 
place it at the back of the stove in a gentle heat, the 
object of which is to draw the juice from the fruit. Stir 
itfrom the bottom several times, and when it becomes 
quite hot and juicy, bring it to the front of the stove for 
cooking. Let it boil for at least three-quarters of an hour, 
until it is a thick, smooth paste. Test by dropping a little 
in water; if it does not immediately dissolve, the cooking 
has been carried to the proper point. The kernels should 
be extracted from a third part of the pits, and cut fine are 
to be added to the fruit before the cooking, to improve 
the flavor. Apricots are used in the same manner, and 
make a delicious marmalade. 

Pineapple. 

Take the large, sugarloaf pines, peel them and remove 
the eyes. Grate the fruit into an earthen dish, discarding 
the core. Weigh the juice and pulp, and for each pound 
add three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Mix and boil 
for an hour and three-quarters, till a smooth, clear, firm 
paste results. 

Apple. 

A nice marmalade can be made from apples alone, using 
the cores and peelings of quinces left from preserves for 
a flavoring. Take the cores and peelings, cover them 
with water enough to cook them, and let them simmer for 
three-quarters of an hour. Strain off this juice and weigh 
it, adding an equal weight of cored and peeled apples, 
and three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of 
this mixture. Boil it down to a thick, clear marmalade, 
stirring frequently to guard against burning. 


CANNED. 
Peaches. 

To remove the skins, drop the fruit into boiling water, 
take out with a skimmer and plunge at once into cold 
water. The skins may then be readily removed with the 
fingers. The fruit may be canned whole, retaining the 
pits, or halved and the pits removed. In the latter case 
some of the pits are to be cracked, removing the kernels, 
which are to be added to the fruit to improve the flavor. 
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Use three-fourths of a pound of sugar to a pound of the 
fruit; make a sirup with as little water as possible—about 
a small cupful to a pound of sugar. After this boils fora 
short time and has been skimmed clear, add the peaches, 
and allow them to cook for a few minutes, when they are 
ready for the cans. 

Pears. 

Pears should be carefully peeled, and may be either 
canned whole, or cut in halves or quarters, removing the 
small bit of core. They should be well ripened and of 
good natural flavor, as the mere process of canning can- 
not give flavor to poor fruit. The sirup is made like that 
for peaches, and the general manipulation is the same. 
Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes may be canned in a manner suitable for use 
in soups and stews, in a very simple and inexpensive way. 
Take sound, ripe specimens, scald and skin them, chop 
into small pieces, removing all hard portions, and drain 
off the juice. Fill stout glass bottles within about two 
inches of the top, cork tightly, and stand them in a wash 
boiler of cold water. Cover the boiler; bring the water 
to a boil, and boil for three hours. Then remove from the 
fire, take off the lid, and allow the whole to cool, after 
which the corks should be covered with sealing wax. 
Grapes. 

Pick the grapes from the stems and wash them. Re- 
move the skins, dropping the pulp in one dish and the 
skins in another. Put the pulp in a preserving kettle over 
the fire and stir constantly till the seeds come out clean. 
Press the pulp through a colander, add the skins to the 
pulp, and for each pound of the grapes allow a half-pound 
of sugar. Boil for ninety minutes, put in glass jars while 
hot, and seal. 

SWEET PICKLES. 
Watermelon. 

Peel the green skin from watermelon rinds, and scrape 
off all the red pulp, till the portion left is firm and hard. 
Soak in a weak brine for twenty-four hours, rinse and 
weigh. Add vinegar enough to cover, and half a pound 
of sugar for each pound of the melon. To each seven 
pounds of the rind add an ounce each of whole cloves, 
cinnamon and cassia buds. Cook till the melon is clear 
and tender enough to be easily pierced by a broom straw. 
The spices need only be added a few minutes before the 
pickles are to be taken from the fire. 


Green Tomatoes. 

The fruit should be about or quite fully grown, but is to 
be used before it has begun to change color or soften. 
Proceed in all respects as for the watermelon pickles, 
except that itis an improvement to add to each quart of 
vinegar used an ounce of sliced green ginger root. 
Cucumber. 

Peel ripe, firm cucumbers, removing all the pulp and 
seeds from the inside, and cut them into strips half an 
inch wide and three or four inches long. Put these in 
cold vinegar enough to cover, and let them stand for 
twenty-four hours. The vinegar, which will have drawn 
out the strong, unpleasant flavor of the fruit, should be 
thrown away and replaced by enough fresh vinegar to 
cover the pickles. To each quart of this vinegar add two 
pounds of sugar, an ounce of cassia buds and half an 
ounce of cloves. Simmer over the fire for about an hour, 
or until the pickles are pierceable with a broom straw. 
Spiced Currants. 

Take seven pounds of red currants, half a pint of cur- 
rant juice, and half a pint of strong vinegar, four pounds 


of granulated sugar, two ounces of stick cinnamon, and 
one ounce of cloves. Bring the vinegar and currant juice 
to the boiling point, add the sugar and currants and let 
the whole boil down till it jellies, which would usually 
require from an hour to an hour and a quarter. Add the 
cinnamon, tied in a bag, ard the cloves separately, then 
turn out into bowls. It forms an excellent sauce for 
mutton, either hot or cold. 
Plums. 

Any ripe, large plums will make good sweet pickle. For 
seven pounds of the fruit, take a pint of vinegar and four 
pounds of sugar. Make a sirup of the vinegar and sugar, 
and boil the fruit in it till tender, but not till it breaks to 
pieces. Just before taking it off the fire add two ounces 
of cinnamon, tied in a bag, and an ounce of whole cloves. 
Blackberries. 

These are put up the same as currants, except thata 
pint of vinegar is used and no fruit juice, while in spicing 
an ounce of allspice tied in a little bag should be added 
to the cinnamon and cloves. 

Crab Apples. 

Take perfect crab apples, removing the blossom and 
stems. To each three pounds allow two pounds of sugar, 
a pint of vinegar and an ounce each of whole cloves and 
stick cinnamon. Make a sirup of the vinegar and sugar, 
and when it boils add the apples after skimming the sirup. 
Put in the spices a little later, and boil the apples gently 
until soft. 

Citron. 

Peel the melon, slicing quite thin, remove the seeds and 
cut into strips. Cook until tender in slightly salted water, 
then drain carefully. Take enough cider vinegar to cover 
the melon, and allow tor each gallon six pounds of sugar 
and a tablespoonful each of cloves, cinnamon and all- 
spice. Tie the spices securely in a little bag, and drop 
it into the vinegar when it begins to heat. Add a few 
blades of mace and a little ginger root, if liked. When 
the vinegar becomes warm, add the sugar, and when all 
are scalding hot put in the pieces of citron. These are 
to boil until they look clear, when the pickle is ready to be 
sealed in the jars. 

Spiced Cantaloupe. 

Cut into sections by the markings of the rind, small 
unripe nutmeg melons, discarding those which are hard 
and entirely green. Pare and remove the seeds, allowing 
to each seven pounds four pounds of brown sugar and a 

pint of vinegar. Put the vinegar and sugar in a preserv- 
ing kettle, adding a half-ounce each of whole cloves, 
green ginger and stick cinnamon. When the sirup is hot, 
put in the pieces of cantaloupe, letting them remain until 
heated through, but not cooked soft. Lift out each piece 
carefully and place them in a stone jar without breaking, 
pour over them the sirup, and set aside till the next day. 
Then drain off the liquor, bring it to the boiling point, 
and pour it back into the jar, adding four little bags of 
spices, made up in this way: Take one teaspoonful each 
of ground allspice, mace and cinnamon, mix in a cup and 
divide into four equal parts, tieing each in a small piece 
of cheese cloth. When these have been added, set away 
again till next day. On the following morning, again 
pour off all the liquor, boil it, and strain it over the canta- 
loupe, thus removing the whole spices, which have parted 
with all of their flavor. Next day repeat the process, 
and this time remove the bags of spices. Repeat the 
pouring off and boiling of the liquor till the process has 
been carried on for nine mornings; on the last occasion 
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boil it to the consistency of molasses, with just sufficient 
in quantity to cover the cantaloupe; tie over the jar a 
cover, and keep in a cool, dry place. 


PICKLES. 
Mustard. 

Take two gallons of vinegar, two large cupfuls of mus- 
tard, two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, a little salt, and a table- 
spoonful of turmeric powder. Mix together, and allow it 
to stand undisturbed fora week. Then take three hundred 
small cucumbers, six cauliflowers, half a gallon of smail 
onions, one quart of nasturtiums, six heads of celery, and 
soak all over night in a strong brine. Steam all the vege- 
tables, except the cucumbers, until tender. Add all to 
the mustard compound, and let them stand for another 
week. Then put in a kettle, add two cupfuls of brown 
sugar and one-half cupfu! of cornstarch. Boil well, and 
skim carefully. Add red pepper to the taste, let the vine- 
gar boil, and then pour it over the pickles. 


Peaches. 

Having wiped the fruit thoroughly, pour over it for 
three mornings in succession a sirup made as follows: 
Boil a quart of vinegar with four pounds of sugar, having 
a tablespoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, allspice and 
cassia buds tied up in a bag. Boil, skim, and add the 
fruit, cooking it until well scalded, then skim out the fruit 
and put it into stone jars. Boil the sirup five minutes 
longer, then pour it over the fruit, repeating the process 
for three mornings, in each case turning the vinegar off 
the fruit, boiling it down for a few minutes and turning it 
over the peaches again. 


Cucumbers. 

Wash and wipe the small gherkins, placing them in 
stone jars. Cover with boiling brine, and allow them to 
stand for twenty-four hours. Remove them, wipe and 
place in clean jars, covering them with the best of vinegar, 
spiced with cloves, mace and mustard seed. After setting 
for two weeks they will be ready for use. 


Spanish. 

Take two dozen large cucumbers and a peck of fully 
grown green tomatoes; let them stand in brine for three 
days, then cut them up and sprinkle with salt. Toa half- 
gallon of vinegar add three ounces of white mustard seed, 
an ounce of celery seed, a box of ground mustard, and 
ten pounds of brown sugar. Simmer this mixture for 
half an hour, then pour it over the vegetables, and put 
away in jars till wanted. 


Green Tomato. 

Slice separately a peck of green tomatoes and a quart 
ot onions; put a layer of each, in proportion, in the bot- 
tom of a jar, sprinkle with salt, then another layer of 
vegetables, another sprinkle, and so on till the jar is filled 
or the material exhausted. Let this stand over night; in 
the morning drain away the juice and put the vegetables 
in a kettle with vinegar to cover, to which add two ounces 
of black pepper, one of allspice, and three of ground 
mustard. Let the compound simmer for ten minutes, 
then put it away in jars for use. 


Cauliflower. 

Cut up the cauliflower heads and throw them into boil- 
ing salt water, which is to be again allowed to come to a 
boil. Then drain off the water and put the vegetable in 
stone jars. Prepare sufficient vinegar to cover the cauli- 
flower, adding to each half-gallon an ounce each of nut- 
meg and mustard seed and half an ounce of mace. Bring 


this to a boil and pour it hot over the cauliflower, adding 
a little olive oil. Put in jars and seal tight till wanted. 


Red Cabbage. 

To three quarts of chopped red Dutch cabbage, add a 
quart of green tomatoes and six onions chopped fine. 
Pack the mixture in layers of salt, put it under a press 
in a coarse bag, and allow it to drain for twenty-four 
hours. Remove it from the bag and cover it with cold 
vinegar, adding a cupful of brown sugar for each quart of 
vinegar. Spice by the addition of one red and three 
green peppers, chopped fine, and an ounce of white mus- 
tard seed for each three quarts of the cabbage. 


Peppers. 

Take large, green sweet peppers, cut a small slit in one 
side, and remove carefully all the seeds. Then soak the 
peppers in salt water for six days, changing the brine 
several times. For the filling, chop a mixture (using indi- 
vidual preference as to the proportions, or omitting any 
ingredient, according to taste) of onions, red cabbage, 
tomatoes, small cucumbers, green grapes, beans, okra, a 
few slices of carrot, green corn cut from the cob, horse- 
radish, adding for spice mustard seed, celery seed and a 
little curry powder. Mix these ingredients thoroughly, 
and after sprinkling the inside of the peppers with a little 
ground cinnamon, cloves and allspice, put in the filling 
till the peppers are of the natural size. Sew up the open- 
ing neatly, place in a stone jar and cover with cold spiced 
vinegar. Cover the jar and set it aside till the peppers 
are wanted. 


Onions. 

Remove the skin from large white onions, and pour 
over them boiling salt water. Let them stand for three 
days, then pour off and add fresh brine, letting them 
stand over night. Then scald sufficient vinegar to cover, 
adding two ounces of turmeric to the gallon, and pour it 
over the onions. Cover the jar, and do not disturb it for 
ten days. Then pour off the vinegar, and cover again 
with strong vinegar, seasoned with red pepper, horse- 
radish, celery seed, mustard and small spices. When per- 
meated, the pickles are ready for use. 


Virginia Mixed. 

Take seventy-five large cucumbers, half a peck of green 
tomatoes, fifteen large onions, four heads of cabbage, one 
pint of horseradish, half a pound of mustard seed, half a 
teacupful of ground pepper, half a pint of salad oil, one 
ounce each of turmeric, cinnamon and celery seed. Slice 
the tomatoes and large onions, chop the cabbage, and 
quarter the cucumbers. Mix the vegetables with salt, let 
them stand for twenty-four hours, drain and pour on the 
vinegar. Let them stand for three days. Again drain off 
the vinegar, and mix the spices well with the pickles. 
Boil a gallon and a half of fresh vinegar, and pour it boil- 
ing hot over the pickles, repeating for three mornings. 
The third time add a pound of sugar and the oil to the 
vinegar, and set the pickles away for use. 


Walnuts. 

Put tender young green walnuts into a jar and pour over 
them boiling salted water. Let them soak nine days, 
changing the water every third day. Then pour off the 
brine and cover with vinegar, spiced with garlic, ginger, 
mace, horseradish, red pepper and nutmeg. 
Nasturtiums. 

Gather the full-grown nasturtium berries, put them in 
a pot, and pour over them boiling salt water. Let them 
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stand three or four days, then pour off the water and 
cover them with cold spiced vinegar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chow Chow. 

Chop into small pieces a peck of green tomatoes, half a 
peck of ripe tomatoes, half a dozen onions, three heads of 
cabbage, one dozen each green and red peppers. Sprinkle 
with a pint of salt, put in a coarse bag and drain for 
twenty-four hours. Then put into a kettle with two 
pounds of brown sugar, half a teacupful of grated horse- 
radish, an ounce each of black pepper, white mustard 
seed, mace and celery seed. Add enough strong vinegar 
to cover and boil till clear. Then store away in bottles 
or jars. 

Tomato Catchup. 

Cut up ripe tomatoes, heat thoroughly, and strain. To 
each gallon of juice put four small tablespoonfuls each of 
salt and ground black pepper, three of ground mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful each of Cloves and red pepper, and 
a pint of vinegar. Boil slowly for four hours, when it is 
ready to bottle and seal. 

Piccalilli. 

Take a half-peck of good green tomatoes, half a small 
cabbage, three heads of celery, one large onion, one red 
and one green pepper, chop them all fine and mix thor- 
oughly. Into a large wooden or stone bowl put a layer of 
this mince, sprinkle it with salt, add another layer and 
another sprinkling, and soon. Sprinkle salt over the top, 
and allow the whole to stand for three or four hours, or 
even over night. Drain the juice through a colander lined 
with cloth, put the mince back into the bowl, covering 
with hot water; let it stand for twenty minutes, then drain 
again in the same way. Then put over the fire half a 
gallon of good cider vinegar, bring it to a boil, and skim. 
While the vinegar is still boiling, add to the mince four 
tablespoonfuls of dry grated horseradish, one ounce of 
black mustard seed and a teaspoonful of black pepper, 
working them all thoroughly through the mass by the 
hands. Take up the mince by handfuls, pressing out all 
the moisture, and pack it in a permanent jar, add the boil- 
ing vinegar to cover, seal tightly from the air and set away. 
Cucumber Catchup. 

Take large, partially ripe cucumbers, pare, remove the 
seeds and grate them. Drain the pulp through a sieve, 
and to each pint add ahalf-pint of cider vinegar, a quarter 
teaspoonful of pure cayenne, an even teaspoonful ‘of salt, 
and two heaping tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish. 
Mix, bottle, cork and seal. It makes a nice relish for fish, 
when green cucumbers are out of the market. 

Peach Mangoes. 

Take four quarts of large, ripe freestone peaches, not 
at all soft to the touch. Lay them in a vessel and cover 
for seven hours with brine strong enough to bear an egg. 
Then take the peaches out, drain, cut each open carefully 
and removethestone. Makea filling of these ingredients : 
Mix in an earthen bowl two ounces of white mustard 
seed, one ounce of turmeric, two dozen small onions 
chopped fine, a tablespoonful of grated horseradish and a 
teaspoonful of bruised celery seed. Fill the cavities in 
the peaches with this mixture, tie them up and put them 
inajar. Putina preserving kettle sufficient cider vine- 
gar to cover the peaches, to which add twenty-four whole 
cloves, the same quantity of allspice and half an ounce 
of stick cinnamon. Stand this over the fire and bring it 
to the steaming point, but do not allow it to boil. Take 
it from the fire, and when cold strain it over the peaches, 


cover closely and put away for use. They are served with 
the meat course at dinner and are appetizing. 
Mushroom Catchup. 

Wipe but do not wash freshly gathered mushrooms, 
put alayerin the bottom of an earthen dish, sprinkling 
with salt, then add another layer and salt, until all have 
been used. Cover the jar with a cloth and let it stand in 
a warm place for twenty-four hours; then mash the mush- 
rooms and strain through a sieve, or simply chop fine 
with a knife, as may be preferred. To each quart, as thus 
prepared, add an ounce of peppercorns, and boil slowly 
for half an hour; then further spice with a quarter-ounce 
of whole allspice, half an ounce of sliced green ginger 
root, a dozen whole cloves, and three blades of mace. 
Boil again for fifteen minutes—in fact, the boiling need 
not be stopped for the addition of these spices—then take 
from the fire and set aside till cold. Strain through a 
flannel bag, and put up in small bottles, which are to be 
perfectly full. Cork tightly and cover the cork with 
sealing wax. : 

Spiced Tomatoes. 

To twenty pounds of ripe tomatoes, peeled and scalded, 
add two quarts of vinegar, eight pounds of sugar, four 
tablespoonfuls each of cinnamon, cloves and allspice. 
Boil till thick, stirring often. 

Chili Sauce. 

Remove the skins from a peck ot ripe tomatoes and 
peel eight white onions. Chopthem quite fine, and boil 
in a preserving kettle for ten or fifteen minutes to reduce 
the quantity of juice. Pour over them a pint of vinegar,, 
to which add a tablespoonful each of ground cinnamon, 
allspice and black pepper, and a teaspoonful of cloves, 
all tied in a small, coarse bag. Cook the mixture for four 
or five hours, until it is quite thick, being careful that it 
does not burn. When ready to take off the fire, stir ina 
tablespoonful of ground mustard, a teaspoonful of cay- 
enne pepper, two teaspoonfuls of white ginger, and salt 
to the taste. Put away in jars and cover closely. 


MAXIMS FOR PRESERVING TIME, 


Never use poor fruit ; “ get the best.” 

All canned fruit should be kept in a cool, dark place. 

Second quality materials never yield first quality 
products. 

Pickles should always be kept in glass or in hard 
stoneware ; never put them in tin. 

The filling of jars may be greatly expedited by the 
use of a grocer’s tunnel and a small milk dipper. 

Watch sweet pickle for a few days after it is 
made, and if it shows signs of fermentation give it a 
scalding. 

The failure to secure good sauces or pickles is due 
to an error in the process; there is no such thing 
as “luck.” 

Never, under any circumstances, use shriveled or 
withered and stale fruit for any kind of pickling or 
preserving. 

It is very important in all pickling to use only cider 
vinegar ; the manufactured kinds often contain very 
harmful acids. 

Jellies may be easily covered by pouring melted 
paraffine upon them when quite cold. This hardens 
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A paper should be put over 


at once and is air tight. 
to keep off the dust. 

Pickles should be kept well covered with vinegar, 
and not be used fora month after making. They 
are better stiil when a year old. 

Dip the jelly bag in boiling water and wring it out 
as dry as possible before use ; this saves loss of fruit 
juice from soaking into the cloth. 

In all pickling and preserving, use only granite 
ware or porcelain-lined kettles. All metals are liable 
to be dangerously attacked by the acids. 


Better buy one’s own spices and mix them; those 
sold as “ whole mixed spices” are not reliable, as the 
“mixing ”’ is often very imperfectly done. 

Boiling fruit may be poured into a glass vessel, 
without danger of breakage, if the glass be set on a 
folded cloth which has been dipped in cold water. 

A good wax for sealing may be made of a pound 
of resin, two ounces of beeswax, one and one-half 
ounces of mutton tallow, melted together and run 
into sticks. 


Seven pounds of fruit, three and one-half of sugar, 
and a pint of vinegar is the standard proportion for 
all manner of sweet pickling. The spicing may be 
varied to suit the taste. 


All green fruits which are to be used for pickles 
must have a salting treatment of not less than twenty- 
four hours; either in a brine made of a cupful of salt 
to a gallon of water, or in a salt pack. 


Never think any process “too much work.”’ Read, 
analyze and understand before setting to do the task, 
and have all the materials and apparatus conveni- 
ently at hand. Even a complicated thing becomes 
simple as soon as it is thoroughly understood. The 
end justifies the effort. 

—Mabel Irene Putnam. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


I like old-fashioned gardens with their asters and their pinks, 
With hollyhocks that seem to nod “ good night” to setting 
sun; 
They are fragrant with the scent of mignonette whose perfume 
links 
The tenderness and sweetness of to-day with some day done. 
There’s a golden censer swinging o'er the home of daffodils, 
No gold I’ve ever gathered can compare to all it tells; 
Ah! there is no sweeter music than the summer breeze that 
thrills 
The lilies of the valley where the morning-glory dwells. 


Sweet William went a-wooing when the violets they sprung 
From out their cozy snuggeries beneath the tender grass; 
He listed to the beetles and the vagrant bees that sung 
A lazy, careless roundelay, and watched the swallows pass. 


It was in a quaint old garden where old-fashioned flowers were, 
Young heart learned love’s first lesson—love that never can 
forget 
All the sweetness of the sweetest flower blossom blooming 
there; 
And he won it and he took it from the home of mignonette. 


—H. Keller. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A COMPROMISED TRESPASS 

That Came About from a Neglected Division Fence. 
Ye .g¢O BIAS, better known as Toby Forsythe, a 
R Pennsylvania farmer, was thoroughly pro- 
5 voked. A stranger, Samuel Jemeson, from 

K the other end of the county, had bought 
I “the Kunkle farm adjoining the Forsythe tract. 
Toby had wanted that land ever since he could 
remember. He disliked the purchaser and his 
family before he ever saw them. When they 
moved in on the following first of April, he cautioned 
his family against joining in the flitting, or having 
anything to do with the Jemesons. 

Samuel Jemesen’s only child, Fred, was a broad- 
shouldered, honest, rustic youth. Fred Jemesen was 
attracted at first sight by bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked 
Sally Forsythe, a daughter of Toby. Fred soon man- 
aged to meet her at the literary in the schoolhouse 
one evening. 

The day after this meeting Sally was alone at her 
home busily baking. Eight great loaves had been 
taken from the oven. A dozen tempting pies soon 
followed them. Sally was carrying several to the 
cellar, a few steps off, just as Fred came along on 
horseback. He gazed upon the girl and her burden 
with such a devouring smile that Sally was provoked 
to shout, 

“You look as if you wanted one of these pies.” 

“ Should say I do,” he replied. 

Having passed her parents on the road, he ven- 
tured to dismount and come in. Sally, after teasing 
him, finaliy let him taste her pastry. As Fred smacked 
his lips at the finish, he declared, 

“It’s the best pie I ever ate!” 

The dislike of the Jemesons by Toby Forsythe pre- 
vented any but chance meetings of these two. 

One June day Fred was mowing the grass in their 
meadow. Turning a corner, adjoining a field of For- 
sythe’s, he heard a scream from the other side of 
some bushes, and when it was repeated he stopped 
his team and clambered over the fence. 

Sally had been trying to prevent the escape of a 
swarm of bees, following them and beating a pan to 
cause them to alight. They were on the point of 
doing so, when a few made an attack upon her. She 
had dropped everything to fight them. Fred was just 
in time. He beat a terrific noise on the pan she had 
dropped and fought the bees away from Sally at the 
same time. In afew minutes a limb of a tree was 
bent over with the heavy swarm. When the bees had 
been housed, the two had a hearty laugh over the ad- 
venture. As Fred climbed back over the fence he 
brought the blushes to Sally’s face with the remark, 

“T don't hardly blame the bees for liking sweet 
things, do you?” 

One evening after harvest, Sally went down to the 
meadow after the cows. She seated herself a moment 
at the spring by the weeping willow. By and by, 
stooping forward and gazing into the spring, she saw 
reflected above her the face of him she had been 
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dreaming about. She jumped back to be caught in 
Fred’s arms with the cry, 

“O Sally, I do love you so much, you will be mine, 
you'll marry me, dear, won’t you?” 

There must have been a plighting of troths at the 
spring by the weeping willow, for Sally was much 
later than usual that evening with her milking. What 
took place was, however, to be kept a secret for the 
present. 

Toby Forsythe had a twenty-acre field of the finest 
growing corn in the neighborhood. One September 
afternoon Jemeson’s cows broke through the division 
fence that had been a bone of contention between the 
various owners for years--none would build their 
part, each claiming a few feet of the other’s land. 
Forsythe had already tried to open up the dispute 
with Jemeson. When Toby discovered the cows in 
his corn they had tramped down an acre of the best 
of it. Toby swore terrible oaths as he started for 
them with his big cowhide whip. Instead of chasing 
them back to Jemeson’s field, he drove them into his 
own barnyard and penned them in the barn, muttering, 

“T’ll make that sneaking old fool pay for this; I'll 
hold his cattle until he does.” 

He said nothing to his family of his intentions. 
Next morning he started off on anerrand. Soon after 
he had gone, Fred Jemeson rode past and called out 
to Sally, 

“Did you see anything of our cows?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “they are in our barn. Wait 
and I'll turn them out.” She did so, with Fred’s help. 

When Toby Forsythe came home to find the cattle 
gone and to learn that Fred had taken them, he was 
furious. Sally’s mother whispered to her that evening, 

“Pap says he’s going in the morning to the Squire’s 
to sue Sam Jemeson for damages to the corn and 
have his son Fred put through for breaking into the 
barn and taking the cattle away.” 

Before her father could start in the morning, Sally 
intercepted him in the kitchen, saying, 

“Pap, there’s no use doing anything against Fred 
Jemeson. Hedidn’t doanything. I opened the door 
and let their cattle out.” 

“You did,” roared her father; ““how came you to 
meddle in my affairs?” 

“T didn’t know why you had penned the cattle up,”’ 
Sally answered. 

At this moment the wife came in and said, 

“Fred Jemeson wants to see you, Toby; he’s out 
at the wagon shed.” 

The old man went out growling. Going up to 
Fred, he grunted, 

“Well, what do you want?” 

Fred’s heart -thumped in his breast as he boldly 
answered, 

“Pap said your corn had been pretty badly done 
up by our cattle yesterday—and—as pap is going to 
make me a deed for our place—and—as—your Sally 
and me have agreed to get married, I just allowed I’d 
come and offer to make a whole new division fence 
as damages, and along the line you claim.” 


“Well, I'll be blowed,” was all Toby could say. 
Recovering, he added, “I’ve always had a hankering 
after that farm of yours, but as Sally and you are to 
own it, I guess it’s all in the family anyhow.” 

After a pause Fred turned to go. Toby called to 
him, “Say, boy, come back. You are a better sort of 
a chap than I thought. I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
Wheat’s awful low, seventy-one, you know, but if you 
two wait until she goes up, so I can sell, I’ll give 
Sally such an outfit and wedding as you never saw in 
your life.” 

Wheat did go up, higher than for years. About the 
holidays it came to pass even as Toby Forsythe said 
it would. 

— William Arch. McClean. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
O September! . Fair September! 
Earth with expectation thrills 
When she sees thy beacons flashing 
From the turrets of the hills. 
When she reads the message written 
On the fields of golden grain, 
And interprets the sweet promise 
Murmured by the rain. 


Ope thy jewel box, September ! 
All thy wondrous gems disclose ! 

Blazing topaz of the sunshine, 
Radiant ruby of the rose, 

Show the glint of emerald grasses, 
And the twilight’s amethyst ; 

Show the opals of the dawning 
And the pearls of mist. 


O September! Thou dost bring us 
Tender memories of the June; 
Thou dost wear the crown of summer ; 
Thou dost bear the Harvest Moon. 
While the last pale roses scatter 
Fragrant petals at thy feet, 
Yellowing fields and ripening orchards 
Give thee welcome sweet. 
—Claudia Tharin. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISELY SAID. 


Disgrace comes without blame. 

It is only for a minute that death can blur life for the 
living. 

Every tragedy has its multiplying glass to infinity, and 
every actor has his own tragedy. 

It is harder to look at the likeness of one’s joy than at 
one’s old sorrow, for the one was dearer. 

Circumstances, like people, soon show familiar faces, 
and are no longer stared after and remarked. 

A torturing imagination reflects life like a magnifying 
glass, and makes it clearer and larger than reality. 

It is better to be an old maid than to marry somebody 
you don’t want, just for the sake of being married. 

Might there not be a closer likeness between charac- 
ters than features—perhaps by a repetition of sins and 


deformities ? 
—Mary E. Wilkins. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LINEN UNDERWEAR—AND SIMPLE AND ELABORATE TRIM- 
MINGS—NEW GOWNS—CORSET COVERS AND DRAWERS— 
PETTICOATS—FASHION NOTES. 


in the underwear of the modern woman 
of elegance. In this matter, dainty taste 
Dae is more effective than a full purse. The 
nouveau riche is as noteworthy by her over- 
trimmed undergarments as the lady of taste is 
by her simple underclothes. When the purse 
is ample, the most costly sheer materials are 
used, but the same idea of simplicity is insisted on, 
and the trimming is a mere band around the shoul- 
ders and armholes of the corset covers and chemises, 
caught down by needleworked embroideries and lace- 
like hemstitchings of such fine quality as to make 
the price equal those of the most elaborate under- 
clothes. 


LINEN UNDERWEAR. 


Linen cambric, such as our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers chose for their finest garments, is again 
a fashionable material with those who wear French 
underclothes. These garments, as every one knows, 
are made entirely by the needle. The chemise, 
which for a time seemed to be discarded for elabo- 
rate union garments of corset cover and chemise, 
is again generally worn, and is made of very sheer 
materials, so that it does not add perceptibly to the 
size of the wearer. 

The new garments of this kind are made in the 
simplest shape, cut in either circular, square or 
pointed shape in front, without sleeves. They are 
sometimes finished with a simple band around the 
neck, into which the fullness of the body is gathered. 
Sometimes a narrow row of beading is set in this 
band and around the armholes, through which No. 1 
ribbons are drawn to hold the garment snugly around 
the shoulders. Sometimes an edge of lace finishes 
the neck and armholes, and sometimes a doubled 
ruffle of linen cambric, on the edge of which a casing 
is run, in which a No.1 ribbon is put with a tape 
needle. 

‘Trimmings of embroidered ruffles are seldom seen 
on these French garments. Where embroidery is 
used it is needlework wrought on the linen. Thus 
there are garments scattered across the bosom with 
bow-knots, fleur-de-lis and other dainty French de- 
signs. Sometimes the ruffles of lace are caught 
down at intervals by tiny fleur-de-lis. The royal 
arms, having no meaning now that France is a repub- 
lic, are generally adopted by every one as a fanciful 
design, not alone on underwear, but on table linen, 
table china and even toilet ware. 

Fine Torchon lace rivals Valenciennes lace on 
French gowns. TYorchon possesses this advantage, 
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that on all fine garments it is a hand-made lace, while 
it must be confessed that the Valenciennes on some 
of the most costly handmade garments is not real. 
The heavier linen laces in cherry pattern, which were 
discarded at one time for the sheer lace, are again in 
fashionable use. Where ladies wear a light silk or 
woolen undergarment beneath their chemise, the 
chill arising from linen moist with perspiration is not 
felt, as itis when the linen is worn next to the skin. 
But where the undervest is omitted it is better to 
wear a garment of sheer nainsook than one of cambric. 

French manufacturers send over the prettiest silk 
wash ribbons to run in beadings and casings. These 
ribbons are not intended to be left in the garments 
when they are washed, for, though they may be 
washed as well as colored cotton, they cannot be 
subjected to the bleaching process of the sun and air 
as white garments should be. These ribbons are not 
only found in the imported garments, but can be pur- 
chased by the yard or piece, for the use of those that 
make up their own garments. 

Beadings, which were at one time very hard to find, 
though they were seen on all the imported garments, 
are common enough in the shops that deal in French 
embroideries. The French machine embroideries 
are considerably better in pattern than the best 
“ Hamburgh ” work made in this country, and they 
do not cost very much more in the same quality. 

NEW GOWNS. 

The new nightgowns imported from France are 
generally of French nainsook, though linen cambric 
is sometimes seen. These garments are quite long 
and full, and often elaborate enough for day wear. 
The old-yoke nightgown is seldom seen. The new 
garments have usually full, flowing fronts, and backs 
in which the fullness is held, as far as the waist line, 
in pleats. The new gowns are often cut low in front, 
with very full demi-sleeves reaching nearly to the 
elbow, where they are completed by double ruffles of 
lace or doubled ruffles of linen cambric run with 
ribbon. 

Some of the new gowns are finished with wide 
Pierrot collars and bishop sleeves that fall over the 
hand. The gown cut low at the throat, with demi- 
sleeve, is, however, liked better for summer. High- 
necked gowns are also finished with broad, flat Anne 
of Austria collars, which nearly cover the shoulders, 
and with broad cuffs. Fine French nightgowns of 
nainsook range in price from $5 to $10, and in more 
elaborate make from $15 to $20. A neat handmade 
garment of percale may be purchased for $1.25 up- 
wards to $5, according to the make and the elabora- 
tion of the needlework. 

There has been a tendency for some time to fit the 
chemise and nightgown slightly to the figure by the 
use of bands of insertion just above the waist line. 
While these leave the garments loose and flowing, 
they make them cling rather more closely to the form, 
in the high, short-waisted effect of Empire garments. 
Sometimes beading about an inch and a half wide is 
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set in and run with ribbons, which hold in the full- 
ness of the gown and are tied in a long loop bow in 
front. 

There is no trimming used at the foot of the nicest 
nightgowns and chemises. They are finished with a 
simple hem. The chemise is very frequently worn 
over the corset, and takes the place of the corset 
cover and short petticoat. 


CORSET COVERS AND DRAWERS. 


The favorite pattern for the corset cover is a low- 
necked, sleeveless one. This garment, being fitted, 
should be made of a little more durable material 
than looser garments. For this reason a firm quality 
of cambric, percale or linen is generally chosen, and 
the garment is trimmed with simple bands of em- 
broidery, with narrow insertions or beadings run 
with ribbon. 

Some of the prettiest corset covers have a full 
front of sheer nainsook inserted across the bosom. 
A row of lace trims the neck and armholes, and nar- 
row ribbons, run in beading, fit the garment snugly 
around the neck, 

The best patterns of drawers are made of a rather 
firm quality of goods as sheer as will be compatible 
with wear. The new drawers reach merely to the 
knee, never over it, for if they are longer, the strain 
upon them is apt to wear them out. They are fin- 
ished with a wide trimming at the bottom of em- 
broidery or lace, which is usually headed simply by a 
cluster of tucks. 

PETTICOATS. 

The return of the white petticoat to popular favor 
has come with the lawn dresses, the old-time starched 
skirts and /rou-frou fashions of the present time. 
The newest white skirts measure about two and a 
half inches at the bottom and are gored to fit in at 
the front and sides, while the fullness is held on 
drawing strings, which are pulled into their proper 
place after the skirt is put on. There is no pocket 
hole. 

The best material for white petticoats is a strong 
quality of Victoria lawn. A narrow ruffle finishes the 
extreme edge of the hem of the skirt. This little 
ruffle is quite generally made of a sheer, strong 
quality of linen. Covering this ruffle, a somewhat 
wider, lace-edged flounce is set on the edge of the 
skirt. This tlounce should not be over three or four 
inches in width. Above this, a deep flounce, ten or 
twelve inches in width, and overlapping the narrower 
flounces, is used. 

Heavy linen laces and strong embroideries are 
used for trimming the new petticoats. 

FASHION NOTES. 

Snowy white pocketbooks, card cases, chatelaine 
bags mounted in white metal and parasols of white 
go with white gowns. 

Mohair is now used not only for elaborate dresses, 
for simple walking and traveling dresses, but even 
for bathing suits. It sheds the water, so that it does 


not become saturated and heavy like the silk suits 
worn last season. 

Where American cottons are used, the favorite 
materials are fine cambrics, such as cost from fifteen 
to eighteen cents a yard. 


With the present popularity of white costumes, 
white stockings have returned to popular favor. | 
These are worn with white shoes. 


There is a tendency at present to dispense with the 
extra corset cover and trim the chemise so elaborately 
that it answers the purpose of the corset cover. 

Small English turbans and walking hats, and small 
round hats of every variety promise to be popular 
this fall and winter, with matrons as well as young 
women. 

White canvass belts, finished with a buckle and 
slide of enameled silver, or a buckle covered with 
tanned leather and mounted with silver, are worn 
with gay gingham gowns. 

The new sleeves for autumn are no smaller than 
those now worn, but there is a tendency to do away 
with berthas and the extreme revers trimmings, 
which add such breadth to the corsage. 

Among handsome costumes worn at fashionable 
watering places are elaborate gowns of white mohair. 
They are finished with a soft collar, revers and belt 
of bright buttercup yellow or pale stem green. 

Cornflower blue, the lavender-like hue of the 
bachelors’ buttons or bluets of our summer gardens, 
promises to be a popular color in autumn. It is a 
clear color, that contrasts well with coquelicot red. 

Where a very thin dress is worn and two skirts are 
required, the one worn next to the dress is merely a 
slip skirt, taking the place of the foundation skirt in 
the heavier dress. It should be nearly as wide as the 
dress skirt, slightly gored, but finished without any 
flounce, and simply hemmed at the bottom. 


A new bicycling suit that has recently appeared 
consists of brown linen coat, linen skirt and Turkish 
trousers, worn with a gay Madras silk shirt waist, 
with which a neatly fitted vest of linen is sometimes 


worn. When the wearer is standing, this skirt con- 
ceals the trousers, but it is tucked up to give perfect 
freedom of action on the wheel. 

Another popular material in white is serge. This 
is finished with insertions of open embroidery in 
rosebud pattern, under which pale stem-green or yel- 
low ribbons are laid to show through. ‘The corsage 
of the dress has a yoke of sheer silk muslin, made 
up over pale green or yellow, finished below with 
white wool serge, and completed with collar and belt 


of soft-colored moire. 
—Helena Rowe. 


AND sez the rivers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun; 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life to endless sleep! 
—Dyer: Grongar Hill. 
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BEDS AND BEDDING. 


How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed !—Montgomery. 


VL—Notabilities and Novelties. 

HE sleeping customs of the 
various peoples of olden and 
modern times would furnish 
an interesting topic. The 
Egyptians, whose traditions 
go back far into the dim past, 
and from whom we have 
directly or indirectly received 
so many things and habits, had 
a peculiar sort of couch, shaped 
something like one of our old- 
fashioned easy-chairs with 
concave seat and back. Re- 
clining in one of these, per- 
haps, the cruel Pharaoh 

dreamed of new ways of afflicting the children of 

Israel while he held them in bondage. 

The Greeks and Romans had their beds supported 
upon frames, differing materially from the modern 
bedstead, but these were not used exclusively for 
sleeping purposes. The Romans, after the second 
Punic war, as we are told, used to lie upon couches 
at dinner. This was a Carthagenian custom, some 
of the little couches used by Hannibal’s countrymen 
of high degree having been brought over from Car- 
thage by Scipio Africanus. Doubtless these captured 
trophies were at first used by way of exploiting the 
captors ; but in a little time their use became a fad— 
possibly because everybody felt a little vain, and 
wished to think or have others think that they had 
had something to do with the vanquishing of their 
warlike neighbors across the Mediterranean. 

We are told by a recent writer, who had been look- 
ing up the subject in the ancient records, that’ the 
ladies did not at first consider it the proper thing to 
take their meals lying upon couches ; but fashion con- 
quers all scruples, and with the first Caesars we find 
them also lying upon the beds to eat. But this was 
a fashion only for adults. Youths who had not put 
on the foga virilis were not admitted to the privilege, 
and ate as their ancestors had done, sitting on a plain 
wooden bench. The first step of their admission to 
the higher method was the privilege of sitting upon 
the edge of their nearest relative’s bed. 

At the outset, these Roman dining beds were ex- 
tremely simple ; but with the prosperity of the nation, 
and the aggrandizement which came from conquered 
wealth, luxuriance and munificence came to reign. 
Pliny speaks of such couches being ornamented with 
plates of silver, adorned with the softest mats and the 
richest counterpanes. Heliogabalus is said to have 
had beds of solid silver ; while Pompey, after his great- 


_ of the Goths put an end to that kind of nonsense. 


The Japanese lie upon a matting, with a stiff, un- 
comfortable wooden neck rest, said to be a necessity 
from the elaborate manner in which the ladies wear 
their hair—at night as well as in the day. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, have a sort of low bed- 
stead, often elaborately carved, but supporting only 
a mat or coverlid. In Germany, the bed is peculiarly 
short, and in some sections the only covering is a 
large pillow, or mattress, filled with down or feathers, 
which takes the place of all the upper clothes, as a 
covering for the sleeper. In the tropics, hammocks 
or braided mats of grass do service; the East Indian 
contents himself with alight, portable mattress which 
he deposits wherever he concludes to sleep, and in 
the morning on rising rolls it up and takes it away 
with him, to be stored in the most convenient corner 
till evening. 

The beds occupied by eminent personages are 
always objects of interest. In the palace at Versailles 
several couches of French monarchs have, through 
all the political crises of that impetuous people, re- 
mained as left by their royal occupants. A recent 
visitor found there the plain, unpretentious bed of the 
great Napoleon ; the lofty, magnificent couch of Louis 
XIV, with ostrich plumes at the four corners of the 
canopy, with gold carvings and splendid hangings. 
Not far away was the modest little single bed occupied 
by that brave, unfortunate woman, Marie Antoinette ; 
and the couch of Louis Phillippe, his own side made 
up on a flat, hard board, while that occupied by his 
wife was of downy softness—a smooth covering con- 
cealing the diversity of taste. 

Speaking of the notions of rulers and titled per- 
sons, a very queer conceit was that of President 
Jefferson, of our own country, in whose home at 
Monticello the private rooms of himself and Mrs. 
Jefferson were separated by a wall. Through this 
wall a bed-way was cut, large enough to accommodate 
a curtained four-post bedstead. In this opening such 
a couch was placed. When the illustrious statesman, 
and his illustrious wife retired, each did so from the 
privacy of their own apartment, and on rising in the 
morning, each returned to their own quarters. That 
such an arrangement might possess some desirable 
features, one can readily imagine. 

To change the scene, we read that an Indian prince 
recently had a bed made in Paris, for which he paid 
several thousand pounds. It was constructed par- 
tially of silver, with large female figures at each cor- 
ner, each holding a delicate fan. The weight of the 
occupant’s body actuates machinery which operates 
the fans, keeping them in gentle motion—thus creat- 
ing a grateful circulation of air, which must be espe- 
cially gratifying in a hot climate like that of India. 
If the fans do not prove sufficiently sedative, the 
moving of a spring sets in motion a large musical box, 
which plays soothing selections. 

In the line of royal luxury, we are told that when 
the emperor of Germany visited the sultan of Turkey, 
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he slept in a bed, the frame of which was mide of 
silver. The oriental curtains with which it was draped 
were of surpassing richness and heavily embroidered 
in gold. Something in this line formed part of the 
Turkish exhibit at the recent World’s Fair in Chicago. 
The room in which it stood was made up on the model 
of a typical Turkish bedroom of the highest class, 
but the one notable thing in the room was the bed- 
stead. It weighed two and a half tons, more than 
half of which was claimed to be silver. The value 
was placed at $450,000. 

According to the legend accompanying this wonder- 
ful piece of furniture, the couch was once the property 
of a royal princess of the empire, but for many years 
had not been occupied, and was stored away in the 
sultan’s palace. The bed was of the old-fashioned 
high-post kind, with a canopy worked out in massive 
silver fillagree work, surmounted by a crown. The 
posts are round and perfectly plain, but the side pieces 
are all carved in elaborate and artistic floral design. 
The head is open work, rather plain in scheme. At 
the foot is the “Toma,” the reputed signature of 
Mohammed, who when asked to write his name is 
said to have dipped his hand in ink and made the 
queer scrawl which is so frequently met in Moham- 
medan countries, where it is regarded as a sort of 
sacred design. The bed stands about five feet from 
the floor, and four steps, not unlike those used for 
sleeping cars, would give access to its luxuious rest- 
fulness—were any one privileged to such distinction. 

What might in some sense be called a companion 
piece to this Turkish bed, was to be seen at the same 
great Exposition in the Russian section. This was a 
remarkable bit of embroidery in the form of a small 
down pillow, edged with four-inch Valenciennes lace 
and covered with fine white linen stitched with the 
very finest of cld-fashioned white embroidery. The 
little pillow, which was located directly beneath the 
Russian flag and the national colors, bore this legend : 
“ Arrival of steamship Leo with American corn to St. 
Petersburg. To Mrs. Grover Cleveland, as a token 
of gratitude for the great and kind service done by 
the Americans to the Russians. Demidorf Profes- 
sional School. Pupils fifteen to seventeen.” Then 
in beautiful embroidery appeared the big steamship, 
done to the life, with the men swinging their hats and 
the women their parasols. The vessel stands at the 
pier ; near it are the lines of railroad, trucks and cars 
to carry off the corn, ladders down the side of the 
craft, and an island in the distance. In the way of 
decorative art, there were few more interesting things 
exhibited at the Exposition. 

While we have no royal families in this country, we 
have plenty of people who can discount royalty on 
lavish expenditure, if only the fancy strikes them. 
The daughter of a New Yorker who counts his pos- 
sessions by the million recently undertook to have 
something ‘away up” in the line of a bedchamber, 
and this is what she secured, as carefully reported : 
“The wall paper is pale gold on faint slate color. 
The gilt bedstead is pushed against a square of 


plaited silk of pale gold, with slate-colored silk bows 
at the corner. A similar background of plaited silk 
rises to the ceiling above the toilet stand. On that 
are pitcher, bowl and soap dish—there being no pro- 
vision for running water, with its possible admission 
of sewer gas. These pieces of crockery are all of 
the finest ware. A beveled-edge mirror six feet high 
swings on brass rods above the floor in one corner. 
She has also a folding glass, which reflects her ears, 
back hair and neck. ‘There is an open fireplace, be- 
sides a hot-air register, a dressing stand laden with 
pretty toilet boxes and bottles, an ivory clock like a 
bird cage, in which ivory canaries trill sweetly as each 
hour begins ; easy-chairs and rocking chairs to match 
the wall paper and the furniture; a pretty little prve-dieu 
and a wealth of bric-a-brac, completing an effect that 
is exquisite, dainty and inviting beyond comparison.” 
Connected with this room was the young lady’s apart- 
ment for writing and painting, when the mood for 
these occupations was upon her. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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YELLOW BRIAR. 
Now-a-days’ roses are fair ones, I know; 
They seem living spirits imprisoned in snow; 
They glow and they burn, like a strong heart on fire, 
But fairer and sweeter than all, I maintain, 
Is a fresh, dewy spray of the bright yellow briar, 
For the sight of it makes my old heart young again. 


Now-a-days’ ruses are roses to me, 
Nothing beside in their faces I see, 
But daffodils, primroses, cowslips, and clover, 
This small yellow briar rose brings in its train 
The sweets that belong to the springs that are over, 
The thought of which makes my old heart young again. 


I catch a faint breath from the lilacs, that grew 
Beside the worn doorstep my girlish feet knew, 
I see the pink boughs of the apple trees swaying 
Above the old moss-covered fence by the lane, 
And once more beneath them, two figures come straying— 
And my heart falls a-beating as though young again. 


We're old folks together, this wee rose and I, 
Old friends who can talk of the good days gone by. 
Your new-fashioned dames, in their velvet attire, 
Your Duchesse, your Comtesse, your Madame la Reine, 
They’re fair, and they’re sweet, but the old yellow briar, 
The rose of my youth, makes my heart young again. 


—Cornelia Kane Rathbone. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRUE DEAFNESS, TRUE COURAGE AND A QUERY. 

The deafest kind of deafness is when the want of 
hearing claims to be “a long-felt want,” only when 
deafness is serviceable. 

Many aman, who has the courage to march quickly 
up to the open mouth of a cannon, has been known 
to go slow before the open mouth of a woman. 

If all the advice offered and rejected had been re- 
ceived and acted upon, would the world be better off 
than it nowis? Will some one in Goop HOouSEKEEP- 
ING’s congregation of hearers, please rise and answer. 
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TWO WAYS OF SHOPPING, 

And of Reforming a Parsimonious Husband. 
PHRIAM, can you spare me 
some money this morning?” 

Mr. Greenleaf looked up like 
an animal disturbed at its meal 
by a strange noise. 

“Money!” he exclaimed ina 
voice between a growl and a 
roar; he had eaten heartily 
of Mrs. Greenleaf’s delicious 
breakfast (especially prepared, 
= poor soul, in view of the emer- 
= gency), and the word, with its 
obnoxious emphasis came from the depths. “ How 
much and what for?” 

“*T would like to do my fall shopping to-day, and I 
thought I would try and pinch along on twenty-five 
dollars, since the times are so hard.” 

“ 'T-w-e-n-t-y-fi-v-e dollars.’ Mr. Greenleaf’s eyes 
were popping. “Do you think I’m made of money, 
woman?” 

“T am sure that is a very small sum when you con- 
sider that there are five of us to shop for,” Mrs. 
Greenleaf replied. 

She always felt like a criminal going to the gallows 
when she was obliged to ask her financia] master for 
money. There was always just such a hubbub, 
whether she asked for much or little, always the same 
routine of explanation; and she usually felt small 
enough to creep through the keyhole before it was 
over. 

“Mary and Hetty must have new cloaks—.” 

“T thought they had new cloaks last fall,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Greenleaf. 

“They did, but they have grown so fast that those 
are quite outgrown. One of them, with a little alte- 
ration, will do nicely for Willie an overcoat ; the other 
just fits Myrtle. Then there are schvol dresses and 
underwear—indeed, Mr. Greenleaf, when I think of 
the actual needs, I can see that it is only by the most 
pinching economy that I can make that amount do— 
it should be fifty.” 

At this alarming conclusion, Mr. Greenleaf hur- 
riedly drew out his pocketbook and counted out the 
money, turning every bill carefully to make sure that 
no surplus was creeping in unawares, before he 
handed it over to his wife. 

“There, you must make that do you, whatever the 
needs are. It’s hard times, Mrs. Greenleaf, every- 
body is pinching and economizing, so you'll be right 
on top of the style there.” 

With which parting witticism Mr. Greenleaf lighted 
a ten-cent cigar, settled his hat jauntily on one side 
of his head and went forth to his day’s labor. Mrs. 
Greenleaf looked after him with a bitter, scornful 
smile and with tears in her eyes. 

Years before, when she had married him, she had 
loved him, had given herself to him in her fresh, 
young girlhood, without a doubt of his worthiness of 


the trust. He had only shown his amiable side to 
her then, and he could be as kind and chivalrous as 
any man. Indeed, he was so now—toward other 
men’s wives, and on rare occasions at home when 
some lucky stroke of fortune, or other incentive to 
good humor had occurred ; but ordinarily home was 
the spot in which to unload all the vexations and 
worries of the day; to say all the cutting words he 
had been obliged, through policy, to refrain from say- 
ing to those whom he met in his business relations. 
It was no wonder that Mrs. Greenleaf’s love had 
been smothered out; no fire can thrive under a wet 
blanket, and instead of being one in the marriage re- 
lation, they were now ten—he was the one and she 
was the cipher. 

The feeling of bank bills in her hand, small as the 
roll was, soon restored Mrs. Greenleaf to compara- 
tively good spirits and she flew about industriously, 
getting her morning’s work done up surprisingly early 
as she planned the economies of the day, snipping 
off a yard of material here and pinching a quarter off 
the probable price of something else there. Verily, 
her shopping promised to be an exciting business, 
requiring firm self-denial and strict calculation to 
make one dollar do the work of two. 

It is not an easy matter for a woman, who has a 
particle of taste or judgment, to go into a store filled 
with beautiful and useful things, and select the cheap 
goods, well knowing that the better quality is the best 
economy in the end; but there was no other way for 
Mrs. Greenleaf to-day, and she carefully weighed the 
balances in color and style at the cheap cloak coun- 
ter, the remnant counter, and bought underwear with 
a feeling of guilt, that being a line of goods where 
economy is no virtue. Yet she came to the end of 
her money before the actual necessities were off her 
list, to say nothing of the hair ribbon for which Hetty 
had pleaded, and the little bottle of perfumery which 
Mary had well earned by many dutiful acts. The 
heart of the mother swelled within her as she re- 
luctantly ordered the packages sent home without 
these innocent luxuries. 

If there had been any dire need of such pinching 
economy she could have submitted with the best of 
grace, but there was not. Mr. Greenleaf, while not a 
rich man, was amply able to support his family in com- 
fort. ‘The sacrifice of one day’s smoking on his part 
would have paid for the trities over which the girls 
would be so disappointed, she reflected, as she turned 
homeward, walking the half-mile because her last 
penny was spent, even to street-car fare. It did not 
make her feel any happier to see Mr. Greenleaf pass- 
ing out his cigar case to a friend as she turned a cor- 
ner, and she noticed that the friend generally helped 
himself to two. 

“Seventy cents gone for cigars to-day, that I know 
of, for Ephraim never smokes less than five,” she 
said to herself bitterly as she hurried along. She did 
not wish to attract his notice—indeed, she felt too 
hard just then to speak to him if he should give her 
the opportunity. 
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just as she passed out of hearing, and her lip curled 
contemptuously. Whole-hearted, generous fellow, a 


prince abroad, a miser at home; yet there are other - 


husbands of Mr. Greenleaf’s type. 

“Sewing, eh! I don’t see how you women can 
cuntrive to be forever sewing,’ Mr. Greenleaf said 
airily, as his wife drew out her workbasket after the 
warm supper had been served. Mary and Hetty 
were doing up the dishes in the kitchen, so that 
mother could commence work on their new school 
dresses. 

“Perhaps if you had the contriving to do for five, 
you would find out,” she replied with more spirit than 
she usually displayed. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose you must get the new fallals, 
the ruffles and puckers in place,” he replied in a face- 
tious vein. 

He had felt really liberal and great-hearted all day, 
in the serene consciousness of having done the square 
thing by his family—handing out money—good com- 
mercial money—/’s money in fact, and with an un- 
usually small amount of friction, not even docking 
the sum asked, as he often did. 

“Ruffles and fallals, indeed.” Mrs. Greenleaf’s 
temper was all which could afford ruffling in that 
house under present conditions, and she wondered 
grimly if he had any conception of the extra stitches 
his penuriousness entailed upon her—the ripping and 
making over, the interminable mending which, if her 
time was worth anything, cost more than new material. 

The sewing for her family, however plainly she 
could do it, was a serious task without all this extra 
trouble of robbing Peter to pay Paul through an end- 
less variety of makeshifts; but Mr Greenleaf read 
his evening paper in serene unconsciousness of her 
perplexities as she turned her patterns this way and 
that, trying to get the dresses out froma piece of 
goods a half-yard short. 

Mr. Greenleaf had occasion to do some shopping a 
few days later. He didn’t consult his wife, or in- 
quire how many patches would be required to refit 
his wardrobe for the winter. Oh,no! That was not 
his style of architecture. With the first November 
blast he stepped into a furnishing store and asked 
for underwear. 

“This is the best line of goods we have in the 
house,” said the clerk, displaying a splendid value of 
all-wool goods, fine, warm and well made. 

“The best price, too, doubtless,” Mr. Greenleaf 
replied playfully. 

“Oh, yes, though the best is always the cheapest, 
we calculate. Three dollars the suit, now, isn’t dear 
when you consider the wear and the warmth.” 

“T’ll take two suits,” Mr. Greenleaf promptly re- 
plied. I believe in buying a good article when I buy.” 

He called for shirts next. He had more shirts then 
than Mrs. Greenleaf had dresses, but he had lost a 
collar button from an enlarged buttonhole in one of 
them last week, and hence fancied that he was out of 
wearable shirts. 


“Custom made, of course?” 

“Oh, yes. None of these patent adjustable slop- 
shop goods for me.” 

Shirts at two dollars each were cheap enough when 
Mr. Greenleaf wanted them for himself, and four 
were added to his already full stock. A new felt 
Derby at three dollars, a pair of gloves at two, a half- 
dozen pairs of socks and a few neckties, and Mr. 
Greenleaf paid his little bill of twenty-four dollars 
and walked out, feeling that he had done a very neat 
stroke of business. He looked a little sheepish when 
his wife unrolled the bundle with a pleased smile, 
thinking that some generous impulse had moved him 
to bring home a surprise package to the family. Her 
face fell. 

“Why, Ephraim! Your underwear is all right with 
a little mending, and you have half a dozen good 
shirts.”’ 

“Oh, well, you can cut over the flannels for Willie, 
and the shirts will keep.” 

“T thought you said it was hard times,” she re- 
marked slowly, her upper lip curling sarcastically. 
“Would you mind telling me how much this outfit 
cost you?” 

“Yes, I would,” snapped Mr. Greenleaf, taking 
refuge in a temper. “I earn the money; [ shall 
spend it as I choose.” 

“You do not need to tell me.” The wife pulled 
out a slip of paper from beneath the socks—the tell- 
tale bill—and read it. ‘“ You can spend twenty-four 
dollars on yourself without a murmur of hard times, 
and begrudge me twenty-five to make five of us com- 
fortable for the winter.” 

Worms will turn, and Mrs. Greenleaf freed her 
mind as she had not done in ten years, and Mr. 
Greenleaf listened with such appreciation that he 
handed out ten dollars before the peoration was over— 
it was the very least he could do and have any con- 
science left. 

Mrs. Greenleaf laid awake half the night, thinking 
deeply. That sentence of her husband’s buzzed in 
her ears like an angry bee—I earn the money.” 
Didn’t she earn the money, too? Was all her work, 
saving the expense of a girl—a seamstress—of no 
value? Nota servant girl in the town but was more 
independent and better dressed than she. A plan 
flashed into her mind and she sprung it in Mr. Green- 
leaf’s astonished ear in the morning, but he rejected 
it with scorn, 

* Pay you a girl’s wages, indeed—hire my own wife 
to do her own work! Why, a lively girl would do the 
little work there is to do here and have half her time 
to go visiting in.” 

It happened some weeks later that Mr. Greenleaf 
came home sick—an unusual event which had hap- 
pened but twice before during their married life. He 
had a wide area of surface for pain to operate on, and 
a capacity for bearing it about equal to that of a babe 
in arms, so it was a weary day for Mrs. Greenleaf, 
who ran to and fro with mustard, hot water, and cor- 
dials until she was ready to drop with weariness. 
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Next day he was better, but still weak and exacting, 
as he lay on the sitting-room lounge and watched his 
wife plod through a day’s work. The patter of her 
footsteps annoyed him at first, as he heard them going 
from dining room to kitchen, from thence to the 
woodshed, up stairs and down, and when at last she 
sat down the busy whirr of the sewing machine re- 
vealed that she was not yet idle. From annoyance 
he passed on to thoughtfulness, and when she drew 
her chair up to the light in the evening and began 
making buttonholes, he said, 

“You have had an unusually hard day, haven't 
you, Mary?” 

His voice was kind, even tender, and the wife 
looked up in surprise. 

“Oh, no; rather easier than usual in fact.” 

“* Mary—ahem—er-a-h-e-m—how this confounded 
phlegm does stick in my throat—I’ve been thinking 
about that plan you proposed. How much, now, does 
a girl get for doing common housework ?” 

“Three dollars a week and found; seamstresses a 
dollar a day.” 

“* Suppose, now, I pay you four dollars a week and 
put the washing out; do you suppose you could 
clothe yourself and the children on that?” 

“IT should suppose so, Ephraim, since I have never 
had the half of that since we have lived together.” 

“T’ve been a teetotal curmudgeon, Mary, but if 
you'll forgive me we'll start out on a new basis this 
coming year. Your wages began yesterday, and I 
pay my help every Saturday night.” 

It was the happiest, most comfortable year of Mrs. 
Greenleaf’s married life. Relieved from the galling 
necessity of begging for every dollar she needed, like 
a pauper, she grew younger and more light hearted, 
and with a regular income to plan with, she was 
spared much of the sewing which had been so bur- 
densome—buying ready-made goods of iasting ma- 
terial, thus giving herself more time for reading and 
going out than she had ever had before. She could 
even buy a new book occasionally, and subscribe for 
a standard magazine, a luxury she had long coveted. 

Mr. Greenleaf found the exercise of justice good 
for his own soul likewise, and the pair came nearer 
to being in love with one another than they had been 
before since the honeymoon. In every way the 
change was a household blessing. There was but 
one improvement to be made upon it, and that came 
later as a natural sequence—the wage payment was 
changed to an allowance, and a stout, matronly house- 
keeper took Mrs. Greenleaf’s place in the kitchen, 
and Mr. Greenleaf became in time, not a model, but 
an endurable husband, an evolution of justice. 
—Mrs. F. M. Howard. 


Selected for Goop HOUSKKEEPING. 
PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 
The table robs more than the thief. 
Stretch your legs according to your coverlet. 
The taste of the kitchen is better than the smell. 
Change of weather is the discourse of fools.—Spanish. 
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QUINCES. 

The Golden Apples of Hesperides 
HE old-fashioned New England 
Love NA) garden had always its neglected, 
scrawny quince bush, supposed to 
prefer the sod-set confines of a 
fence corner, where it grew un- 
pruned and untrained and was 
rarely visited until autumn, when 
the frugal housewife gathered a 
score or more of hard, woody 
fruits which she proceeded to make up with sweet 
apples into “ quince sass” for the delectation of her 
spouse ; for curiously, one seldom or never meets a 
man to whose palate the distinctive, peculiar tlavor 
of this fruit is not especially pleasing. Of late years 
and since horticulturists have recognized its possi- 
bilities, better cultivation has developed it, and the 
skill of the gardener has given us new and improved 
varieties, so that its consumption has been increased 
and it has gained greater commercial importance. 

The quince is one of the oldest of fruits. ‘The 
golden apples which grew in the gardens of the Hes- 
perides and which the old mythologies tell us the God- 
dess of Earth gave to Juno as a bridal gift, are sup- 
posed to have been quinces. The ox-eyed goddess 
had them planted in her gardens and made them the 
especial charge of the three daughters of Atlas. And 
then begins a long romance woven about them, which 
reminds us of the quest of Jason for the golden fleece. 
The mythical nymphs who watched the treasure were 
remiss in their duty and became so fond of the fruit 
that they gathered it for themselves, so Jupiter sent 
Ladon, a monster serpent with an hundred heads, t« 
guard the premises. Hercules, doomed by the oath of 
Jove to do the bidding of Eurystheus through a trick 
of Juno’s, was commanded to procure some of these 
golden apples. (It is amusing to note, in these ancient 
legends, how often the immortal gods themselves 
were thwarted and outwitted by the goddesses, show- 
ing that the old romance builders recognized the 
superior fesse of the sex feminine.) In his search 
Hercules performed various deeds of valor, one of 
which was the rescue of the bound Prometheus from 
the vulture that was preying upon his vitals. The 
grateful giant warned his rescuer not to attempt to 
procure the apples himself but to send Atlas, who 
upheld the earth on his broad shoulders. Atlas 
promised, if Hercules would assume his task while 
he did so. But when Atlas had obtained the prize 
he showed no disposition to take up his burden again, 
but proposed to carry the fruit to Eurystheus himself. 
Hercules acquiesced, but asked Atlas to hold the earth 
while he made a pad for his shoulder. The guileless 
world-bearer assented, and Hercules gathered up the 
fruit and sped away about his business. Eurystheus 
didn’t care for the apples after he got them. He 
simply enjoyed ordering Hercules about and getting 
him into trouble—so he gave the fruit back to the 
winner. Hercules offered it to Minerva, who either 
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was not fond of apples, or realized the danger of hav- 
ing stolen property in her possession, for she promptly 
returned it to the Hesperides. There was a deal of 
“carnal human nature ” about these heathen deities! 

The quince grows wild in Northern Africa (where 
these fabled gardens were located), and in the south 
of Europe and certain parts of Asia. Botanically it 
is classified with the apple and pear in the genus 
/yrus and gets its specific name, Cydonia, from the 
ancient Cretan town of that name. It differs from 
other fruits of its genus in having many ovules in 
each cell, surrounded by a mucilagenous substance 
closely allied to cellulose. The seeds have a medici- 
nal value in certain stomachic and intestinal diseases, 
where their emolient properties are of service in coat- 
ing the diseased membrane and giving nature a brief 
interval in which to repair inroads. They form the 
chief ingredient of most eye-washes, and from them the 
girls prepare a bandoline which is warranted to keep 
their crimps and curls intact in the hottest weather. 

Under good cultivation the quince justifies the high 
esteem in which it was held in the days when men 
believed the gods quarrelled and warred and waxed 
jealous like themselves. “With training it becomes 
a shapely tree, ornamental in both flower and fruit. 
Its ovate leaves are a light but glossy green, with a 
white, downy under finish ; and its flowers, produced 
singly at the ends of the branches, are truly beautiful. 
There is, sheltered in the embracing calyx, a cone of 
close-folded rose-pink petals, widening as they open 
into a globe slightly unclosed at the top to reveal the 
golden anthers within. The petals have one rose- 
pink margin; the remainder pales into the faintest 
possible tint of pink. 

The woman who must eke out a slender income by 
her own labor, if she owns or can buy a few acres of 
land, may find in quince culture a profitable and easy 
business, if her soil is adapted to its growth. Near- 
ness to market matters less in this instance than with 
any other fruit, for it bears shipment well ; and, com- 
ing to perfection in cooler weather, keeps well. It is 
easy of cultivation, and easily propagated. An in- 
vestment in a few trees, from which cuttings are taken 
in autumn and set to root in the nursery row, will soon 
enable the grower to have a fine lot ot bearing trees. 
A three-year-old tree will often yield a half-bushel of 
fine fruit. The quince has no “ off year ;” is subject 
to few diseases and has but one insect enemy—the 
borer—which is very troublesome, and one has but 
to follow him to the end of his boring with a bit of 
wire to be rid of him forever. A quince plantation 
of an acre—four hundred or four hundred and twenty- 
five trees—will in a few years return a constant reye- 
nue, with less outlay for cultivation, gathering and 
marketing the fruit than any other variety. A woman 
may, if she be inclined, do all the work of gathering 
and marketing herself, paying only for the fertiliza- 
tion and horse cultivation necessary, and find plea- 
sure, profit and health in the work. 

The quince is, unfortunately, too often picked and 
put into market before it is properly ripened. Not 
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a single specimen should be gathered until the downy 
fuzz which covers it has disappeared. This is the un- 
failing indication of ripeness. Nor should all be 
picked at one time; several pickings at intervals of 
four or five days are better. The removal of the ripe 
fruit tends to the enlargement and perfection of what 
is left, thus the whole crop is properly developed and 
made salable at good prices. 

The quince has a considerable culinary value, 
though rare the individual who can confess to a yearn- 
ing to eat it out of hand. Baked in a slow oven, and 
eaten when thoroughly cold, with cream and sugar, it 
is delicious. Pared and quartered, steamed until 
tender, then cooked in a sugar sirup till clear, the 
average man does not wonder Jupiter wanted to re- 
serve the “golden apples” for the Olympic banquet 
hall. But a conserve made of quince and sweet 
apple, or a combination of it with other fruit, such as 
citron or late flavorless pears, is more delicate and 
more acceptable to the ordinary taste. It makes the 
nicest of marmalades, and commends itself to the 
economical because the skins and cores are so rich in 
pectine that jelley may be made of them, so that no 
fragment need be wasted. 


Quince and Citron Preserve. 

Pare and cut the citron into inch pieces; boil in alum 
water half an hour; drain and cook in pure water till 
tender. Pare,coreand quarter the quinces, cook the cores 
and parings an hour, using water enough to cover them; 
strain and cook the quinces in this water till they begin to 
get tender; then add the citron and three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar to each pound ot the fruits. 


Quince Jelly. 

Allow one teacupful of water to each pound of fruit; 
boil till soft; strain through a jelly bag; boil the juice 
twenty minutes, add the sugar, allowing a scant pound to 
a pint of the juice (before it was boiled down); boil five 
minutes and seal. 

Quince and Apple Sauce. 

Take equal weights of quinces and sweet apples, after 
they have been pared and quartered. If too large, cut in 
eighths. Cook the quinces first, in water enough to cover. 
When tender, skim out upon plates and sift sugar over 
them. Put the apples into the water in which the quinces 
were cooked, cover and cook soft. Return the quinces, 
adding sugar to taste—a coffee-cupful to a pound of fruit 
is usually sufficient—and cook together, very slowly, adding 
avery little water if necessary, but not allowing it to break 
up. If sealed in cans, this will keep any length of time. 
The apple should take the quince calor and the juice be 
reddish amber. 

Quince Marmalade. 

Pare, core and quarter the fruit: weigh it and allow 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 
Boil the cores and parings in water barely sufficient to 
cover them, strain through a jelly bag, pressing it to obtain 
the pulp and gelatinous matter of the contents. Stew the 
quinces in this liquid three-quarters of an hour, then add 
the sugar and boil ten minutes, stirring constantly and 
mashing to blend it into a smooth mass. If the fruit is 
poor, hard and poorly ripened, it may require to be put 
through a colander before the sugar is added. 

—Elizabeth Johnstone. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“HOUSEKEEPING FOR ONE” 
By ‘“‘an Old Maid”—and in Two Rooms. 

AM that very common product 
of the state of Massachusetts 
—an old maid. I have two 
very pretty rooms (about which 
I would like to tell you but 
must not use space), and I pre- 
pare my own meals when at 
home. Thinking that my very 
pleasant experience might be 
suggestive, possibly helpful, to some other single 
woman, | have written it out, in part, as briefly as 
possible. The facts are not colored at all, and all 
recipes given I have used repeatedly and with success. 

Passing over the pretty bits of china and silver that 
are going to look so dainty in the “glass front ” china 
closet which I mean to have as soon as the state of 
my finances permits, I will speak only of my “ kitchen 
outfit,” and of some of the “ dishes for one ” (some- 
times for one and a guest) that I make and cook in 
my sitting room. 

First and foremost in the list of my kitchen ware is 
a single-burner lamp stove, which has a small oven. 
Of course more work could be done with a larger one, 
but my experience has been with one of the single 
ones, and moreover a larger one would be hard to 
move, take up more room, and soforth. ‘Then I have 
an agate-ware saucepan holding three quarts, a 
smaller one holding a quart, a cup (with a handle at 
one side) holding a pint, two small plates, a teakettle 
and coffeepot, all of the agate ware. I have two steel 
knives, a carver and fork, three kitchen spoons of 
different sizes, an egg beater, two tin pans, a Japanese 
teapot, a bread board, another board to set hot dishes 
upon when cooking, a wire strainer, a boiler, two bowls 
and two plates, and a few odd cups and saucers. | 
give this list in full, with the assurance that it has been 
sufficient for my needs, meager as it may seem to 
the lady who does “regular” instead of “light” 
housekeeping. 

I buy my bread of a woman who earns a good living 
making homemade bread and pastry. I will frankly 
confess that I couldn't make as good bread as she 
does, if I tried. It is simply perfect. By buying a 
half-pint jar of cream Saturday and another Wednes- 
day, I manage, in cold weather, to have cream for my 
coffee and oatmeal most of the time for about what 
it would cost me to buy a pint of milk daily. As I do 
not drink milk, the latter course would be wasteful for 
me individually, but I should think for one who liked 
it to drink, it might be a very desirable addition to the 
bill of fare. 

For supplies, 1 usually keep, besides tea, cof.ee, 
sugar, salt and spices, a small jar of beef extract, a 
package of “self-raising”’ flour, oatmeal and some of 
the “ health food” preparations, a package of maca- 
roni, a can of chicken, a box of sardines, olives and 
pickles and some fancy crackers. Thus I can enter- 
tain a friend at any time if I desire, without rushing 


off to get food supplies, with the disagreeable cer- 
tainty that my friend will surmise the object of my 
sudden flight, and perhaps decline my hospitality 
altogether through fear of making me trouble. As it 
is, strong in the consciousness of the things in my 
closet, I suggest that we have a cup of tea or coffee 
together, and arrange my table accordingly. 

Then behind my pretty silk screen, which is con- 
veniently near the closet door, I open out a little cut- 
ting table such as dressmakers use—also kept in that 
wonderfully convenient closet, for I hate a screen that 
screens anything except “upon occasion.” On this 
table I put my lamp stove, and here I prepare my 
food for the lunch table. I keep up conversation with 
my friend while I work, and if we are “intimates” 
she comes behind the screen and helps. The lunch is 
soon ready, with no trouble and fuss, and we enjoy it 
as well as if it had been prepared by a trained servant. 

“Who washes the dishes?” Why, | do, of course, 
but with plenty of hot water and fresh towels it is not 
an unpleasant task. 

Having told you about my cooking utensils and 
food supplies, I will add a few recipes for small dishes 
that may be useful to other women who live alone. 
I am not soconceited as toimagine my ways superior 
to those of other women similarly placed. On the 
contrary I am selfish enough to hope that some one 
else may come forward with ideas on the subject that 
I can use to advantage. Publications upon * 
hold themes ”’ seem to deal mostly with the domestic 
needs of families, and rather to ignore those or that 
personage who, like the poor whom * we have always 
with us ’—the old maid, or the “ girl bachelor,” as a 
friend of mine prefers to call herself. 

Yesterday a friend gave me two fine ripe tomatoes, 
saying, * Those will be nice stewed for your supper.”’ 
So they would have been, but instead | cut one in 
slices which I dipped in beaten egg, then in cracker 
crumbs, and fried in butter on one of my agate-ware 
plates, which is just the thing for such work. With a 
couple of rolls, a banana and a cup of after-dinner 
coffee for dessert, | had a dinner that was in every 
way satisfactory. 

To-day I made a small soup (just enough for one) 
of the other tomato, in my little agate-ware pint cup. 
I stewed and strained the tomato, then stirred together 
a teaspoonful of flour and one-half teaspoonful of 
butter, added half a cupful of hot water gradually to 
prevent lumping, then- one-half teaspoonful of beef 
extract, salt, pepper and a teaspoonful of sugar, then 
the strainedtomato. After boiling it I poured it over 
croutons which I had previously prepared by butter- 
ing a slice of bread, cutting it in tiny squares, and 
browned them in my little oven. Leaving them while 
I was making the soup, they kept hot till I was ready 
for them. 

This soup would have been enough for two persons 
served in the ordinary way as a first course. Being 
alone, I made it the substantial part of my dinner, and 
had for dessert part of a mold of caramel custard 
made by Miss Anna Barrows’ rule (using half the 
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quantity), a cupful of tea and a water wafer. The rule 

for custard is as follows: “ Put one-half cupful of 
sugar in a small frying pan, and stir until it melts and 
becomes light brown; then take from the fire, add a 
few spoonfuls of water and when all is dissolved, mix 
with one pint of hot milk. Beat two eggs till smooth, 
add the milk, a speck of salt and a scant teaspoonful of 
extract of vanilla. Pour into cups, set in a dripping 
pan half filled with hot water, and bake in a moderate 
oven until firmin the center. Servecold.” I steamed 
mine in a pint bowl which I put inside my largest 
saucepan with about three inches depth of water. I 
covered the saucepan with a napkin before putting 
on the cover, that the steam might not drop into the 
custard. Of course a cover over the bowl would have 
done just as well, but none of my “odd saucers” 
heppened to fit! The steamed custard is solid enough 
to retain its shape, and in a pretty glass dish looks 
more inviting than a baked custard in a cup, and a 
friend who has tried both ways says the steamed 
custard tastes better. On that point Iam unable to 
speak from experience. 

When I am expecting a friend I sometimes make a 
dish which is quite attractive to look at, and appetiz- 
ing as well. The quantity given is about right for 
two persons. In making for one, however, I should 
use two eggs, on the assumption that it would in that 
case be the chief part of the meal. Boil three eggs 
twenty minutes. While they are cooking, toast four 
slices of bread, butter them, cut diagonally across 
both ways, making triangular pieces, and arrange on 
a platter. Cut the eggs, take out the yolks and cut 
the whites in rings, chopping the ends and imperfect 
slices into small bits. Stir together a dessertspoonful 
of butter and one of flour, add salt and pepper and 
about half a pint of hot milk; boil up once to cook 
the flour ; add the chopped whites. Arrange the rings 
cut from the whites over the toast, (parsley arranged 
in a border around the platter adds greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the dish,) pour over the gravy, and put 
the yolks through a strainer, letting the grains fall as 
evenly as possible over the contents of the platter. 
Serve hot. If carefully prepared the dish is very pretty. 

A celery salad that is specially appetizing is made 
as follows: Chop the celery fine (using all the un- 
bleached part usually thrown away) and set in a cold 
place. When ready to serve pour over it a dressing 
made as follows: One egg, a piece of butter size of 
a walnut with the bark on, a generous one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, asprinkling of cayenne, a little black 
pepper, a dessert-spoonful of sugar, a level teaspoonful 
of mustard, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Cook 
over hot water till of the consistency of thick cream. 

This dressing wiil keep nicely for several days and 
the “ family of one,” after using the part of her bunch 
of celery which she would otherwise have thrown 
away, will still have enough dressing left to use with 
lettuce or the remains of that little can of chicken 
which she opened the other day for the delectation 
of some favored guest. (We take it for granted that 
she removed it all from the can as soon as opened 


and that the part left was put in a saucer or plate and 
covered with another that it might not dry.) 

I might go on indefinitely in this strain, there are 
so many dainty, inexpensive dishes that the “girl 
bachelor” can prepare without mussing up her pretty 
rooms or making any unpleasant smell of cooking, 
but I have used more space than I ought already. 
Will not some other member of the “Single sister- 
hood” tell her experience as “ housekeeper for one?” 

If by describing in detail my happy, independent 
life in two pleasant rooms in a lonely house, I could 
induce some “lorn, lone woman”’ to turn her back on 
the discomforts of boarding-house life, and have what 
every woman naturally craves—a home of her very 
own—-I should feel that my labor had not been in vain. 

—Helen A. Morton. 
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AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
AT WONALANCET FARM. 
I sit by a brook and listen 
To the tale of a bygone time; 
My thoughts and the brook together 
Babbling on, in a friendly rhyme. 


While Passaconaway and Whiteface 
From the clouds look gravely down, 
And Paugust and grim Chocorua 
In the sunlight forget to frown. 


But the nearer Wonalancet 
With his triple and billowy crest, 
The mellow curves of his gentler 
Grandeur, I think I love the best. 


Sadly I muse of the chieftains 

Whose proud names these old mountains bear, 
And how we tread in their footsteps 

Gaily, without a thought or care. 


Of what they once felt and suffered, 
When the masterful white man came, 

Of home and freedom deprived them, 
Burning with sense of wrong and shame. 


They died: Shot down by the foeman ; 
And not far from this peaceful wave, 
Full many a daring warrior 
Fighting, has found a hero’s grave. 


The brook flows on to the river, 
The river flows to the sea; 

They tell the tale of the red man 
Gladly to those who list’n like me. 


And they shall not be forgotten, 
The names of these Indian braves, 
Engraved on yon steadfast mountains, 
Daily murmured by these pure waves. 


—E. A. P. Henshaw. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Riches are but the baggage of fortune. 
Better the last smile than the first laughter. 
Silks and satins put out the fire in the kitchen. 
A man must sell his ware at the rates of the market. 


Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, and God will 
send thee flax; 7e., let us do our duty, and refer the rest 
to God’s providence. 
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SOME OLD VIRGINIA RECIPES, 

The following is especially nice to serve with 
lettuce :— 

Baked Stuffed Ham. 

Wash the ham well, put in a pot of hot water and let it 
boil three hours. When nearly cold take off the skin, 
make a rich dressing of one loaf of baker’s bread, three 
large onions chopped fine, one large tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of celery seed, one of ground sage, one of 
thyme, a plentiful supply of pepper, and salt to taste. 
Make deep incisions in the ham and fill them with the 
dressing in such a way that when cut each slice may have 
some of the dressing in it. Beat two eggs well, mix with 
cracker crumbs, and spread over the top, then sprinkle 
over that a little brown sugar. Bake slowly for two and a 
half or three hours, basting frequently with the juice that 
runs from the ham. 

Bouillion. 

Take three or four pounds of lean beef, cut in pieces 
and put in a pot with a small lump of butter and water 
enough to keep the meat from sticking to the pot. Cook 
until the meat is drowned, then add one gallon of cold 
water and when it boils be careful to skim off all the froth. 
Put in three whole carrots, one onion with half a dozen 
cloves stuck in it, one turnip and a little parsley and celery. 
Let this boil very slowly for six hours. It is better to pre- 
pare it the day before using so as to skim off all the grease 
from the top. Tocolor it if too light, put in a lump of 
burned sugar the size of a pea. If not entirely clear when 
the grease is taken off, add the beaten whites of three 
eggs, then boil and strain as for jelly. Put salt and pepper 
to the taste. An excellent recipe. 

White Soup. 

Boil a knuckle or shank of veal in two quarts of water 
until all the flavor is extracted, and the meat boiled to 
pieces, then strain and skim the liquor. It is better to do 
this the day before it is to be served. When ready to use 
boil a cupful of vermicelli tender, add it to the soup, and 
just before sending it to the table stir in the yolks of three 
or four eggs well beaten and mixed with a pint of sweet 
cream. Stir this very quickly into the boiling soup until 
it again comes to a boil, then quickly remove from the fire, 
as the soup is spoiled if allowed to actually come to a boil 
after the eggs are in. 

Oyster Patties. 

Put the oysters in their liquor on the fire until they come 
to a scald, then take them off and put ina seive to drain. 
Strain some of the liquor and add to it enough butter and 
flour to thicken with a little parsley and mace. Heat this 
and put the oysters irito it. Line a small patty-pan with 
puff paste, and bake a light brown. When done fill with 
the oysters. The patties should be served and eaten as 
soon as prepared, as the gravy soaking into the pastry will 
make it moist and heavy. 

Salmon Croquets. 
One pound of cooked salmon, one cupful of cream, two 


tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, three 
eggs, one pint of bread crumbs, pepper and salt to taste. 
Chop all fine, mix flour and butter together, let the cream 
come to a boil, stir all in, boil one minute, stir in one egg 
and remove; mold when cool. A little lemon juice as 
seasoning is an improvement. 

Celery Salad. 

Take half a head of cabbage and three bunches of 
celery, chopped fine. Mix well one cupful of vinegar, a 
lump of butter the size of an egg, the yolks of three eggs, 
a teaspoonful of mustard, one ot salt, the same of pepper, 
and two of sugar. Heat this mixture on the stove until it 
thickens, stirring constantly. When cold add two table- 
spoonfuls of sweet cream or olive oil and pour over the 
celery and cabbage. 

SOME VIRGINIA DESSERTS. 
Black Betty. 

Three cupfuls of bread crumbs, three cupfuls of chopped 
apples, three cupfuls of sugar, a quarter-pound of raisins, 
a little citron and three or four eggs. Cook the bread 
crumbs in the milk for a few minutes then add the other 
ingredients. Bake and serve with sauce. 

Delicious Ice Cream. 

Make a custard of one quart of milk and the yolks of 
twoeggs. Add quarter of a box of good gelatine, sweeten 
to taste and season with vanilla. Let it cool, then take 
one quart of rich cream, make it very sweet and froth it 
with a cream churn. Then take off the froth and beat it 
in the custard. Put all together and freeze. 

Burnt Sugar Cream. 

Take a teacupful of sugar, put it on the fire in an iron 
skillet, and cook until it becomes of the consistency of 
candy. Make a quartof rich custard seasoned with cinna- 
mon and add the sugar toit. Both must be hot when first 
mixed. At first it will look as if the sugar had spoiled the 
custard, but when dissolved it seasons deliciously. For 
more custard double the quantity of sugar. Freeze as 
ice cream. 

Lemon Ice. 

One gallon of water, one dozen fresh juicy lemons, two 
and a half pounds of sugar and the whites of half a dozen 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Put the pulp and the juice 
of the lemons in the water, let it stand some time, putting the 
peel in an hour or two before freezing, and the eggs just 
as it is ready to freeze. 

Orange Ice. 

A dozen and a half oranges, seven pints of water, one 
pint of wine, five or six lemons. Prepare as for lemon 
ice, and let it stand awhile before freezing. 

Peach Cream. 

Six pints of fruit, six of cream and three of sugar. Cut 
the fruit up, sprinkle with the sugar, and let it stand for 
an hour or two, then mix with the cream and freeze. 
Pear! Cake. 

One pint of flour, one pint of sugar, one teacupful of 
cornstarch, one of sweet milk and one of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and the whites of six eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Cream the butter and sugar well 
together, then add the-cornstarch which must be well dis- 
solved in the milk beforehand, then the flour into which 
the baking powder has been sifted, and lastly the eggs 
well beaten. Season with bitter almond or rose water, and 
bake in either large or small pans. 

Frozen Pudding. 

To three pints of new milk add three or four sticks of 

fresh cinnamon, two blades of mace and one and a quarter 
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pounds of the best raisins stemmed and stoned. Cover 
these tightly in a stewpan and let them simmer slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Meanwhile beat very light the yolks of 
five eggs and add to them slowly when light half a pound 
of pulverized sugar, making them as light and creamy as 
possible. When ready strain the spice and raisins from 
the milk, and save them to put in later. Put it back to 
boil. Stir in the eggs and sugar, stirring until it simmers 
over. Then remove from the fire, and when cold stir ina 
quarter of a pound of bleached almonds that have been 
pounded in a mortar with a little rose water, then the raisins 
that were boiled in the milk, a half-pound of the best 
citron, and a small quantity of preserved ginger cut in thin 
slices. Mix all together, add a quart of rich cream, stir 
again till nicely mixed and freeze as ice cream. 

—Sarah Harrison Powell. 
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SOFT MOLASSES CAKE. 
One cup of /ard best suits the cake ; 
Also one cup of sugar take; 

Dark brown is best, so stir it thro’; 
One cup of black molasses, too. 
Add one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
To leave it out would be a fault. 
Three teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
Two eggs, well beaten, one by one. 
And lemon extract’s not amiss, 

Stir in one teaspoonful of this. 

One cup of milk; four cups of flour— 
Sweet milk will do—’tis better sour. 
Add soda, then to make it light, 
One level teaspoonful is right. 


—A. M. J. 


WHY FLESH MEAT IS POISONOUS. 

One of the greatest objections, and one which is being 
recognized by scientific men, to the use of cheese, flesh 
meats, and all decomposing foods, is that they contain 
poisonous substances which are the result of organic 
activity, as in meat, and of poisons closely allied in other 


cases. During life a perfectly healthy animal is con- 
stantly eliminating waste matter through its five great ex- 
cretory organs, and its life depends upon their activity. 
When an animal is slaughtered, the eliminating process 
ceases at once, but the accumulations of poisons does not 
cease, that is molecular activity continues until s7Zgor 
mortis sets in. You may have seen the muscles of an 
animal quivering while it was being cut up. While at 
Key West, I went into a turtle market and saw turtle 
steaks squirming around on trays, while the heart of the 
turtle was lying upon the counter beating away, although 
it had been dead some hours. In fact the heart continued 
to show signs of life for twenty-four hours. 

To show the importance of the proper activity of the 
eliminating organs in destroying this organic waste, we 
have but to remember that a warm-blooded animal dies in 
about a day and a half if the liver is removed; in about a 
day if the kidneys are removed, and if the skin is totally 
obstructed the animal dies in a few hours. An animal 
cannot survive if covered with varnish, because certain 
poisons which are naturally thrown off through the pores 
of the skin are thus retained, and self-poisoning results. 
A little of this poison injected into an animal paralyzes 
the heat-making centers and causes death. A warm- 
blooded animal, when submerged in water, dies, not from 
the water, but because the avenues through which organic 
poisons are naturally thrown off are obstructed by it, par- 


ticularly the lungs, through which the most deadly poisons 
of the body are eliminated. 

Now as animal life depends upon the activity of its 
eliminating organs, when the heart, the great engine of the 
body, ceases working, eliminative processes cease, but, as 
before stated, the process of accumulation of waste matter 
does not cease until ~igor mortis setsin. After an animal 
has been dead half an hour there is probably ten times 
as much poison in his body as there was before its death. 
So, under the best conditions in which flesh food can be 
eaten, it contains a large amount of organic poisonous ac- 
cumulations. People have been accustomed to the use of 
meat so long that it is hard to make them realize what a 
gross food it really is, as demonstrated by scientific facts. 

Carnivorous animals will eat live animals, but a lion, 
for instance, will not eat a deer after it has been dead a 
week; yet a man will eat adeer afterit has been dead 
three weeks, and even longer—some prefer to have their 
game very “high,” which, in plain English, means that 
they like it best after putrefaction has well advanced. 
When meat is allowed to become “high,” whereby the 
strong flavor of decomposition is imparted to it, it contains 
uot only the natural poisons produced by the tissues, but 
great quantities of other poisons which are called pto- 
maines, produced by the action of the germs, which set up 
the process of decomposition. 

Exercise is necessary to eliminate the poisons of our 
own bodies, and the man who eats meat should take a 
double amount of exercise in order to eliminate the extra 
poisons which he has taken into his system. But the 
question is asked, does not cooking destroy these germs? 
No, ordinarily it will not do this, for the only way it can 
be done is to reduce the flesh to asolution. Beef is some- 
times cut up and the juice extracted in the form of “ beef 
tea,” an extract popularly supposed to be very nourishing, 
yet it consists almost exclusively of these poisons which 
we have been talking about—it is really the most unwhoie- 
some part of the meat.—London Food, Home and Garden. 


CRUELTY IN THE KITCHEN. 


Ignorance is very busy among those who handle fish; 
and though every one knows how to destroy a fish at once 
by a blow at the back of the head, carelessness often for- 
gets tosee itdone. Fish suffer in the air after they are 
landed as we should suffer if our heads were under water, 
because their gills through which they breathe cannot act 
without the pressure of the water going through them. 
We, under water, cannot breathe in the same fashion as 
they do, and thus we struggle till death releases us; so do 
the fish on land. 

We are often willfully and ignorantly cruel in our way 
of killing lobsters and crabs. To kill crabs properly, they 
should, before boiling, be thrust through witha sharp steel, 
right through the mouth and body at one blow. Then they 
are dead directly. 

The ell tribe suffers terribly. So difficult is it, appar- 
ently, to kill ells that people have ceased to kill them at all. 

If their heads were cut off before they were 
otherwise handled, they would not suffer pain. Terrapins 
also should be mercifully killed before being cooked. 

When a lobster is required for boiling or broiling, insert 
a narrow-bladed knife into the third joint of the tail, sever- 
ing the spinal cord, which will cause instant death. It is 
certainly cruel to put them into the water alive, especially 
if it is not boiling, as they then suffer a slow, lingering 
death.—Animal World, London. 
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THE FOOD QUESTION. 


To be Scientifically and Comprehensively 
Discussed. 


The announcement, in August, of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING’s proposed series of papers on “ THE Foop 
Question,” has met with quick response and cordial 
approval, from various sources. Space will not admit 
of printing, in this issue, all the commendatory no- 
tices and favorable comments that have come to us, 
but the appreciative and convincing quality of such 
as we give, will more than compensate for lack of 
quantity, and the same subject will be continued in 
future issues :— 


From MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT, 


Author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” and other val- 
uable domestic publications. 

On seeing the announcement of your comprehensive scheme 
for the treatment of THE Foop Quesrion, I at once said that 
goes tothe root of the matter. The discussion of no other sub- 
ject is of such zvé#a/ importance, and the country should con- 
gratulate itself, that a magazine so widely read as Goop 
HOvUSEKEEPING, and which is czlebrated for its sane and sound 
views, has taken up the matter. We are just beginning to un- 
derstand the deep meaning that the ancients condensed into 
“The sound mind in the sound body;” they knew it was use- 
less to look for the highest achievement in persons who had 
not both, and the wisest men of the present day are asking: 
* How shall we attain them?” 

The relation of good food to mind and morals is, at last, 
beginning to be understood. The attention has of late been so 
much directed to the causes of diseases, especially of those 
called “communicable,” and so firmly has the conviction that 
they are due to microbes taken possession of the minds of 
people, that what may be called the larger half of the cause is 
entirely overlooked, viz., the status of the ¢zdizzdual liable to 
be attacked. When a community is invaded by an epidemic 
not all fall before its onslaught. Why? Examine the exempts. 
What do you find? They were in sounder health, they had 
properly constituted blood to nourish their various tissues. 
How had this sound blood been produced? By the assimila- 
tion of the right kinds and the right amount of nutrients. 
Medical men everywhere are bending their energies to that 
typical “ wholeness ” of the individual called health, through 
proper alimentation rather than through drugs; through 
proper foods, they are striving to produce the microbe-defying 

sound blood. Secure that and one can laugh at the number- 
less bacteria ever waiting to fall upon the uniucky wretch 
whose blood is below par. If a consumptive can only find a 
food of which a trifle more can be assimilated, the seeds of the 
disease that threatens to destroy him, will be safely encysted 
and he may die at ninety of a broken leg. It is easy to see why 
the food question takes precedence of all others that concern 
the physical well-being of man. There has been a great awaken- 
ing on the whole subject during the last decade, and many able 
articles have been written treating of the chemistry of foods 


and their theoretical adaptation to the wants of the human 
system, and while the scientists have been struggling with the 
«aw material, the feminine world has waked up to the best 
methods of cooking it. It is a theme that can never lose its 
interest while man must have his three meals a day. The 
relative cost of foods becomes a vital matter in those house- 
holds that must “cut the coat according to the cloth,” with a 
scant pattern at that, and the art of producing nutritious and 
savory food from relatively cheap material has made great 
progress through such institutions as the steam kitchen of 
Christiania—where an excellent dinner for a robust man is fur- 
nished for seven and a half cents. 

The cooking school, with all its benefits, is pervading the 
land and all the Chautauqua circles have them now. Nearly 
every magazine has some article or note upon the food ques 
tion. Recent titles are: “ Nitrogenous Foods,” “ The Thera- 
peutics of Diet,” “Fish as a Food,” “ The Adulteration of 
Foods,” etc., ad infinitum, treating of every phase of the sub- 
ject. It was a happy thought in Goop HOUSEKEEPING thus 
to concentrate all these scattered rays of light into one brilliant 
illuminator—to array in an orderly and comprehensive series 
the treasures of wisdom from the minds of a galaxy of special- 
ists, each of whom is a master in his own field. 


From JOHN A. SLEICHER, 
Editor New York Mail and Express. 

I am glad to know that Goop HovsEKEEPING is to discuss 
THE Foop QUEsTION from the scientific and theoretical as well 
as the practical standpoint. No question concerns the physical 
welfare of the people more than that of the proper quality 
and quantity ot the food we consume. Its bearing on our 
moral welfare must also be obvious. In my family, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is not only read but filed away to be reread. 
Your excellent serial offers a field for the practical discussion 
of this question, and I am glad to know that it is to be so com- 
pletely filled. 

I was quite surprised while in Carlsbad, a few years ago, to 
find that so many Americans annually visited that place to 
“take the cure.” All of them were sufferers from diseases 
arising largely from careless habits of eating and improper 
attention tothe quality and quantity of theirfood. It is well 
that the American people in recent years have begun to think 
more seriously of the wants of the inner man. They have 
been too much concerned with other things and by their 
thoughtlessness in the mad rush for wealth have often sacri- 
ficed their health and consequently their happiness. 


From SAMUEL BOWLES, 
Of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

I have read with much interest the announcement of your 
proposed series of articles on “ THE Foop QuEstion.” There 
is surely no subject of greater importance to the households of 
our people than this, and such a broad, thorough and scientific 
discussion of it by the best authorities, as you contemplate, 
cannot fail to prove of great public benefit. There can of 
course be no better way of making this discussion effective 
than by the publication of the articles in Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 
The food question is one that concerns us af! vitally and upon 
which we greatly need enlightenment. There is no doubt that 
our lives will be happier, more healthful and more useful when 
it is better understood. I am glad that you see and propose to 
embrace the opportunity for valuable reform work in this 
direction. 

From HARRY DOUGLAS, 
Editor Berkshire News, Great Barrington, Mass. 


I should say that it would be difficult to select a subject for 
thorough and intelligent discussion more important to your 
readers than the food question, nor could a better medium be 
found for its treatment in the exhaustive way you propose, 
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than Goop HousEKEEPING—always a conscientious visitor to 
a large number of homes that have learned to welcome it as 
authority in domestic affairs. In these times the question 
wherewithal shall we be clothed appears to have taken pre- 
cedence over the far more important question of what we 
shall eat and what we shall drink ; and yet there is nothing that 
has a more direct bearing upon the health of the people and 
their happiness and morals than proper and seasonable food. 
Take care of the digestive organs and the heart and brain and 
soul of humanity will as a rule take care of themselves. Im- 
proper nourishment, indigestion and an illy sustained body are 
factors in crime, while content and prosperity are promoted by 
a healthy diet. The subject is a broad one, and I am glad that 
it is to be treated with the intelligence at the command of your 
valuable publication. 


From HERBERT MYRICK, 
Editor Farm and Home and New England Homestead. 

The average family knows less about feeding itself than the 
farmer knows about feeding his ltve stock. We know how to 
feed cows for milk or for butter. The feeding of hogs (four- 
legged kind for instance) is down to such a fine point it is the 
general practice now to feed for a streak of fat, then for a 
streak of lean. It is certainly high time that we should learn 
as much about feeding ourselves, as our cattle. The extrav- 
agance of the present method of cooking and feeding is fright- 
ful in its ignorant wastefulness. Goop HOUSEKEEPING is 
tackling a mighty live topic, and I wish you success. 


From EDWARD F. GIDDINGS, 
Editor Springfield (Mass.) Morning, Evening and Weekly 
Union. 

I have been much interested in your announcement of the 
publication in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of a series of papers on 
“THE Foop QvEsTION.” Certainly there is no more important 
question of “ domestic policy and practice,” and Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING affords the best possible medium of discussion of 
such a subject. Whatever Goop HOUSEKEEPING does is done 
well, and the public is to be congratulated upon the fact that 
the food question is to be considered in its columns. 


From JAMES P. MAGENIS, 
Editor Adams (Mass.) Freeman. 


I know of no question of domestic policy and practice, open 
for discussion and perusal in the household, of more vital im- 


portance than that of “ THE Foop QuEsTION.” It should come 
before sanitary consideration in the home, and is to my mind 
the key to domestic felicity and general health, as well as 
an economic question linked inseparably with the vitality and 
maintenance of man. There has not come to my observation 
a medium better equipped for a discussion of the food question 
than that excellent family monthly well known to Western 
Massachusetts homes as Goop HOUSEKEEPING; and, after 
perusing the subjects to be discussed, I feel qualified to state 
that the matter will be fully covered in general and in detail in 
a manner that cannot fail to instil lasting benefit in every 
home where Goop HousEKEEPING is read and appreciated. 


From EDGAR J. BLISS, 
Editor of Berkshire Courier, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Your proposed plan to open in the columns of Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING a discussion of THE Foop QUESTION can hardly 
fail to secure the most satisfactory results. A very happy con- 
dition of things will attend the opening of the discussion, viz. : 
The bringing together of one of the most important and vital 
domestic questions; and the most valuable and appropriate 
medium in which to discuss the matter. 

Goop HousEKEEPING has accomplished its object in thou- 
sands of homes, that*of developing the higher life of the house- 


hold, and it is a source of congratulation to its readers that the 
plan has been decided upon to introduce the discussion of the 
all-important question of food to its large and growing con- 
stituency. 

A great majority of the human race is absorbed in the ques- 
tion, how to obtain food. More people ought to give heed to 
the equally important question, what to do with it after it is 
obtained. The most of us are not much beyond Adam and 
Eve in this respect, eating the wrong thing and in the wrong 
way. Many readers of your excellent publication will await 
with interest the expected articles. 


From MARY E. DEWEY, 
Principal of the celebrated St. David's School, formerly con- 
ducted with great success at Sheffield, Mass. 


I see that you are still active in the good work of bettering 
our homes, and that you are about to enter upon an exhaustive 
discussion of the great daily, and tri-daily interest of every 
family—its meals. I trust that your laudable efforts will be 
crowned with success, and that while they may assist in making 
the sumptuous banquet more wholesome, they may also help 
to give an appetizing savor to the homely diet which feeds the 
greater part of mankind. 


From O. M. BAKER, 


Of the G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers Webster’s Unabridged 
and International Dictionary. 


I regard a proper discussion of the food problem of the 
greatest importance in any publication that appeals to the 
home for interest and support, and certainly nothing can be 
of more importance to the home itself than the food problem, 
It is right in the line of such a magazine as Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, and I shall be glad to see it among its most promi- 
nent features. 


From THE NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS. 


The chemistry of food and its relations to the human system 
are not as well understood as could be desired. Any discussion 
of these elements in the foods commonly consumed that go to 
make good blood and build up depleted tissues should be wel- 
comed in the dearth of knowledge that exists on the question. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is taking up this question from the 
standpoint of experts, who will discuss such subjects as. 
“Breads and Crackers,” ‘“ Wheats and Wheaten Flour,” 
“Meats,” “Sea Food,” etc. It may be safely said that,as a 
people, we eat too frequently and too much. We do not con- 
sider, to any extent, the relations of the stomach and what we 
put into it to the brain and the demands we make upon it. 
We can well afford to welcome such illumination in the matter 
of food as experts may offer. 


From THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will begin in its October number a 
series of papers on “ THE Foop QUESTION,” which it is intended 
to continue, in the most thorough way, into and through the 
next year. The main part of this long discussion of so vital a 
question of the welfare of the race and of domestic economy 
will be done by the leading students and specialists in the sci- 
ence of food as it is studied to-day from the points of the 
chemical composition and effect on the human organism of 
matters used as food. This is emphatically a modern science. 
The old notions as to the healthfulness or injury of things 
eaten were empirical, and while often valuable, they could not 
form a safe or intelligent guide for diet. Why the various arti- 
cles of food should produce certain effects at one time and not 
at another was wholly unexplained. This is but one instance 
of the real necessity of having the food question set forth 
clearly for the instruction of the people; and such a purpose 
is to be fulfilled by the discussion planned by the editor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

MUCH Is SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THIS is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 


To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of * Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 

giving of the times. 


MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 

HERE seems to be a general public sentiment 
that mothers-in-law are not as good as they 
should be. Who are the mothers-in-law? 
Are they nondescript individuals, oddities, 

peculiar people? Nine-tenths of all the married 
women in the land, every one who has a daughter 
married, every one who has a son married, is a 
mother-in-law ; and are they all bad, all to be derided 
by press and platform and pulpit? Why this public 
sentiment ? 

I. Young folks are wiser at twenty-one than they 
ever are afterward; they have their new-found inde- 
pendence, and they think they must set up for them- 
selves, and anything like guidance and control seems 
an invasion of their prerogatives, and the invader, an 
enemy. For years they have dreamed of freedom, 
anxiously looking forward to the time when they 
could choose their own companionship and their own 
line of life and duty, without restraint from parental 


_ authority. Yet many a young man when he has 


attained to his majority feels like an unharnessed 
horse, he does not know where to go nor what to do, 
and sometimes feels like clinging to the old home- 
stead for the protection he had been hoping to 
be rid of. 

II. Mothers are the best friends girls and boys 


ever have ; and the yearning solicitude of the mother 
on either side is the reason of any interference with 
the young folks and their affairs. It is true that 
parents often feel that their chickens need brooding 
after they are grown, and that they never reach the 
point where they are as wise and self-sustaining as is 
necessary for success. And this is true of some; but 
the young should remember that it is the love and 
not the selfishness of the mother which causes all 
the care and effort to mold matters for the son or 
daughter. Love goes forward, not backward. The 
mother and the grandmother are pouring out their 
‘affection toward the young and trying to build them 
up, and rejoice in their prosperity, but sons and 
daughters find it more natural for them to look for- 
ward after their children and their children’s children 
than to look backward after their parents and grand- 
parents. 

III. While the young are building their nest, how 
independent they are of the old birds; how they 
think they know best as to the location of the nest 
and the style of its structure; but when the first 
nestling appears, how the young mother thinks no- 
body but a grandmother knows what the baby needs, 
and how it should be cared for; and how many long 
days and weary nights does that mother-in-law, moved 
by the law of love, brood over the whole household 
with her benign presence ! 

IV. That great, tender mother-heart loving doubly 
the little stranger, magnifying with double power, 
like an instrument with two lenses, this child’s child; 
what is more sacred than such love? What so unsel- 
fish? Sometimes the young mother dies ; then whose 
fond arms embrace the infant? Who offers up life to 
weary working and watching and perhaps to double 
poverty for the sake of the motherless babe? Itisa 
“horrid mother-in-law.” Young widower, it is that 
double-hearted being which you a year ago derided 
as “the old woman, my mother-in-law.” 

V. Why is there trouble sometimes, nay, often, be- 
tween the young people andthe mother-in-law? There 
must be trouble or there would not be so much said 
about it. There is a law of our being which teaches 
us to set up a separate and distinct life, to build our 
own pedestal. And that is right. The young should 
learn to take care of themselves; should balance 
themselves on their own center. This is one side of 
the case. The mother insists on loving her darling 
son or daughter; not only while they are little and 
young and under her care, but she follows them with 
loving interest and perhaps with dictation, and here 
is the rub. She does not seem to realize that they 
have reached adult age; she still looks upon them as 
children, and assumes to dictate, of course with 
kindly regard ; but their young independence chafes 
under the restraint and especially under the idea that 
“mother thinks we know nothing ;” by and by the 
motherly interest becomes unbearable though in- 
tended as a kindness, and the mother is snubbed; 
this wounds her keenly, but she retaliates and the 
trouble is inaugurated. The thought that she has 
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brought up the dear daughter so tenderly and has 
such deep interest in her welfare, to be now snubbed 
by an upstart son-in-law is too much; this brings 
about estrangement; sharp words ensue and the 
breach widens. The young wife of necessity sides 
with her husband, as she has given her life, her 
destiny, to him, and for him, and the poor, thoughtful, 
anxious mother-in-law is pushed aside. She of course 
feels hurt beyond measure, and perhaps beyond for- 
giveness, forgetting that her daughter and her hus- 
band are living over again her own life, when she and 
her husband started an independent existence, and, 
perhaps for a similar reason, quarreled with her 
mother; and the young couple would not believe it 
if told that they will by and by in like manner be 
snubbed by their children ; and so it will be to the 
end of time, or at least until daughters are taught to 
enter upon and perform the duties of married life 
without aid or advice of a mother or a mo‘her-in-law, 
and until young men learn to be less headstrong and 
less-selfish. 

We fancy that there is far less complaint or dis- 
agreement with mothers-in-law in country districts 
than in cities; these daughters are taught, or used to 
be, all the duties incident to housekeeping, and when 
they set up for themselves they know how to perform 
properly all that is required to put and keep a house 
in order; while the city girl who learns her lessons, 
her music, dancing, and all the arts of elegant soci- 
ety, and nothing of domestic economy, will get into 
trouble very shortly after she begins to keep house, 
especially if she undertakes to cook and do her own 
work, and some in these times are driven to it; then 
her elegant lord, who has been accustomed to have 
everything done to a turn, grumbles about the steak, 
the bread, the coffee, the disorder, and the weary and 
worn and wasted look of his beautiful wife ; of course 
she pouts and cries, complains to mother, and she 
takes the side of her injured daughter and perhaps 
taunts him with not being able to employ servants ; 
this stings him and he makes it hot for the “old 
woman ”’ as he calls her, and tells her to go about her 
business. 

The country lass equally gifted, though not cul- 
tivated in the refinements of city life, but better 
trained in home affairs, knows how to do everything 
to make her new home comfortable, without aid or 
dictation ; and the result is that the mother-in-law in 
the country is not so often called upon to interfere in 
the management of the daughter’s home, and more 
often avoids collision with the son-in-law. 

Young man! your wife’s mother, your redoubtable 
mother-in-law, is as good as your wife is and as good 
as your mother is; and who is your precious wife's 
mother-in-law? And you, venerable mother-in-law, 
may perhaps profitably bear in mind that the husband 
your daughter has chosen with your sanction is not a 
worse man naturally than your husband who used to 
dislike your mother as much as your daughter's hus- 
band dislikes you, or as much as you once disliked 
your husband's mother. 


The truth is, the son will bear much from his own 
mother but not much from his wife’s mother; the 
young wife will accept almost anything from her own 
mother, but dislikes to be called in question by the 
husband’s mother. Here is a field for Christian 
patience and forbearance all round. “ Parents, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath,” especially your 
children-in-law ; and children, ‘ Honor your parents,” 
especially your parents-in-law. 

Independence of spirit on the one side and motherly 
interest on the other, combined with natural deprav- 
ity, originate all the trouble. A little consideration 
and self-restraint on each side would obviate all the 
difficulty. Ten years after the young couple have 
commenced trying the experiment of housekeeping, 
and have come to know how to manage a home and 
have got rid of some of their youthful wisdom, and 
the mother-in-law sees that they need no further 
advice from her, the trouble generally comes to an 
end. Husbands also are apt to be jealous of their 
wife’s mother; she seems to come between them and 
to divide the wife’s love, all of which the egotism of 
the husband claims. The husband is more likely to 
disagree with his wife’s mother than with his own. 
His own mother he learned to respect and obey; his 
wife will put up with more from the husband’s mother 
than he will from his wife’s mother, being not so 
proud orso headstrong. But how about the widowed, 
the dependent mothers-in-law? Their case is sad, 
generally. Let husbands provide well for their wives 
if they can and get them an independence in case of 
their death, and let their sons and their daughters 
wait for what property they leave until the mother is 
through with it, unless they have enough to provide 
independently for her and for their children.— Human 
Nature Library. 


Disease Carried by Dress. 


Clothing worn during the day, especially in public 
places where there is close contact with people in all 
stages of disease, ill health and untidiness, is prolific 
of the germs of contagion. To neglect the change of 
business, traveling and working clothes in a family 
where there are young children or delicate women, is 
little short of a criminal offense. 

In his long and earnest study of infants and 
children’s diseases, Dr. Louis Smith, of the Foundling 
Asylum, has repeatedly traced the fatal sickness of 
babies to the adults of the household. Suspicion 
has rested on the mother more frequently than on the 
nurse, and although he has kept his discoveries to 
himself, he has proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
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that the parent brought the disease that killed her 
baby, into the nursery on the train of the walking 
dress worn in her rounds of the bargain counter, in 
a crowded street car, in a private house where sick- 
ness was known to exist, or in the mission work con- 
ducted by the church to which she belonged. 

The nurse not having been away from the house in 
a month, in one instance, was blameless ; the mother, 
too, had excluded herself from all social intercourse, 
and when the pet of the household was suddenly 
taken sick, responsibility was fastened on a visitor, 
a favorite relative, who brought diphtheria from the 
train or the ferryboat in her only outfit, a long travel- 
ing dress. 

It has been the observation of this pathologist and 
physician that the less liberty allowed the nurses in 
the asylum and the fewer visitors admitted to the 
nursery the better the health of the foundlings. 
When the long dresses were the rage last summer, 
and the cholera scare had hold of New York, Dr. 
Smith ordered, under threat of starvation, that no 
street dresses should be worn by the ladies of his 
family indoors, until they had been whisked clean 
and thoroughly aired. There are substantial reasons 
to sustain the custom of dressing for dinner which 
seem absurd to the unfashionable and ignorant 
classes of society. 

Wedding Gifts. 

All the world loves a bride and is fond of attending 
a wedding. But many people who would like to go 
to their friends’ weddings do not do so. They send 
regrets instead, which are sincere enough. The 
reason they send regrets and do not go in person is 
because they cannot afford the costly bridal gifts 
which have come to be considered necessary. 

The wedding gift is in danger of being as much 
overdone as the Christmas gift. From being aslight 
token which friends bestowed on a couple because 
they were fond of them and wished them well, it has 
become a real tax which many of a bride’s best 
friends cannot afford at all. If you are invited to a 
wedding, you feel uncomfortable unless you can 
make a suitable gift. Indeed, matters have gone so 
far that occasionally a prospective married couple 
depend on the wedding gifts they receive to set them 
up housekeeping. This is a burden grievous and not 
to be borne. 

The tax has become so serious that the custom 
introduced at funerals of printing notices, “No 
flowers,”’ might well be followed here with advantage, 
When a wedding invitation is sent, thoughtful 
persons who wish to save their friends expense might 
well have printed on the cards, “No presents.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Evening Star. 


Night Growth. 

It is a curious fact that night is the time which 
nature utilizes for growth. Plants grow much more 
in the night than in the daytime, as can be proved 
any time by measurment. Measure a vine at night, 
then measure it again in the morning, and the next 


night, and it will be found that the night growth is 
two or three times that accomplished during the day. 
During the day the plant is very busy gathering nur- 
ishment from various sources, and during the night 
this raw material is assimilated into the plant life. 

The same fact is true of the animal creation. 
Children grow more rapidly during the night. In the 
daytime while the child is awake and active, the 
system is kept busy disposing of the wastes conse- 
quent on this activity ; but during sleep the system is 
free to extend its operations beyond the mere replac- 
ing of worn-out particles ; hence the rapid growth. 

This is why so many invalids need so much rest 
and sleep. The system has been taxed for years 
beyond its ability to repair the tissues, and hence the 
organism has become worn and disabled from the 
accumulation of waste products, and disease has 
resulted. With the proper conditions restored and 
a sense of perfect rest, nature will reassert herself, 
clearing up the clogged and dirty tissues and restor- 
ing the organs to their normal condition.—Good 
Health. 


Mutton Broth. 

The most famous broths of Scotland are those made 
of mutton, by the slow,homely method of the cottage. 
The scrag end of neck of a well-fed, plump sheep is 
chosen. The flesh is carefully cut off the bones and 
all fat removed. The bones are covered with about 
a pint of water and the lean meat is put in a large 
soup pot, with half a turnip, an onion, half a carrot, 
a stalk of celery, all minced fine with a half-cupful of 
barley. Pour about three pints of cold water over 
these ingredients. Let the mixture come slowly to 
the boiling point and simmer at the back of the stove 
for two hours. At the end of this time, strain the 
water off the bones and add it to the soup. Add also 
a tablespoonful of flour mixed with a tablespoonful 
of butter. Wet this with a little of the hot soup to 
prevent any possible lumping, and then stir it in. 
Add two or three sprigs of parsley, minced fine, and 
let the soup simmer half an hour longer. This is a 
thick broth in which meat and vegetables are served, 
and for this reason it is called in some parts of Scot- 
land “ hotch-potch.” 

Professional caterers mak« this Scotch broth of 
stock, which they always keep at hand. By this 
method about half a pound of mutton is cut in cubes, 
an onion is chopped whole, two small carrots ora 
medium-sized one is cut in small pieces, half a turnip, 
two leeks and two stalks of celery are minced fine. 
These vegetables are tossed in butter for ten minutes, 
but not browned, and then they are put in the soup 
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pot with three pints of white stock. A tablespoonful 
of well-washed pearl barley is added and the soup is 
boiled for forty minutes.—New York Tribune. 


Iced Tea. 

Old iced tea isn’t any good. It is very apt to be 
bad if kept in a tin pot. Make the tea fresh. Use 
fresh water. Water that has been standing is flat, 
and usually contains dust and other impurities. Boil 
the water. There are two reasons for this—to destroy 
animal life and to draw the flavor out of the tea 
leaves. Use an earthen pot—anything but metal. 
Allow half a teaspoonful of tea for each cup—a weaker 
beverage is better for hot weather. Pour only enough 
boiling water into the pot to cover the leaves; in five 
minutes’ time or so add the rest of the water. A tea- 
pot should never be left on the stove. Tea that is 
cooked is always bitter. In Asia, where society has 
been growing and drinking tea for more than 2,000 
years, a kettle of boiling water is taken to the thirsty, 
placed on a mat or low table, and everybody brews 
his tea for himself. Miss Frances Willard drank tea 
five times a day all last year at Lady Henry Somer- 
set’s home. She says that a teapot reform in America 
would undoubtedly reduce the liquor traffic and 
diminish the drink habit. In her tour of the globe 
to advocate “a white life for two” she is going to 
give little tea talks. 


Cotton-Seed Oil. 

Housekeepers hold an unjust prejudice toward cot- 
ton-seed oil. That in other quarters this prejudice is 
gradually diminishing statistics abundantly prove. 
About half of last year’s product, 1,000,000 barrels of 
oil, formed a part of lard; thousands of barrels are 
sent to the Mediterranean and added to olive oil ; 
Maine uses it for its sardine (?) preservation ; hun- 
dreds of thousands of barrels go to Holland to mix 
with butter, and how much of it is mixed with butter 
and oleomargarine in this country is very hard to find 
out. It is at least pronounced by our ablest chemists 
to be wholesome and having good food value. Its 
capabilities for purification are so great that it seems 
incredible that housekeepers should retain any dis- 
trust of it, knowing as they must the freedom from 
risk of disease in its use, as compared with poor or 
rancid lard. It is much pleasanter to use the oil of a 
seed than that of an animal.—New York Times. 


The True Boston Brown Bread. 

The bread which has always been known here as 
“Boston brown bread” was baked all over New 
England long before the ‘‘Graham bread ” came into 
use there, and was not a substitute for Mr. Graham’s 
loaf of unbolted flour. The Boston brown bread, 
according to the almanacs of the Yankee farmers, is 
composed of these materials: “Rye and Indian, 
with a very little molasses,” and it is the last in- 
gredient that gives itadark color. It is a wholesome 
bread when rightly prepared. 

In all the old-fashioned houses of Yankeeland the 
baking used to be done in big ovens. It was after 


everything else had been cooked that the brown loaf, 
the Indian pudding, the plum pudding, and the red 
jar of beans were put in the oven, where they were 
left for the night. There are plenty of people yet 
living who stoutly maintain that the primitive way of 
preparing these nutritious articles of food was far 
better than any of the new ways. 

Graham bread is another kind of thing, and is 
made simply of unbolted flour, like the wheaten 
bread which was eaten ages ago. It is called after 
the American “diet reformer,” the Rev. Sylvester 
Graham, who began to advocate the use of it in the 
first half of this century, and created quite a stir by 
his arguments against the ordinary white bread of 
the bakers’ shops. In other days, Graham bread was 
often spoken of scornfully as “bran bread,” and the 
people who ate it or upheld it were dubbed “ bran- 
bread philosophers.”” Horace Greeley was one of 
these people. 

The old Boston brown loaf was never popular 
beyond the boundaries of New England. 


Imitation Sweetbreads. 

“A true sweetbread is perhaps the most healthy 
meat that can be eaten,” said a doctor yesterday, 
“but you are never able to get it. The sweetbread 
proper is the pancreas, which is one of the most 
effective agents in promoting digestion, but the 
sweetbread of trade is usually obtained from the 
throats of cattle and is what is called the thyroid 
gland. This gland rests against the windpipe, and 
while its texture is similar to that of the real sweet- 
bread, it has not the same beneficial qualities. But 
some butchers, in order to make money, pass off the 
salivary gland, that which furnishes the saliva, located 
in the cheeks, for a sweetbread. This is the most 
inferior substitute of all. The pancreas or real sweet- 
bread is a most dainty morsel. It is of triangular 
form, while the sweetbreads obtained from the throat 
are of oval form. But what is the use of making 
people dissatified? They have been eating thyroid 
and salivary glands for sweetbreads for years and 
have been satisfied. But then they have never tasted 
the real thing.”—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

How Sandwiches Got Their Name. 

“Did you ever hear how common articles of diet 
called sandwiches received their name?” inquired 
Alonzo P. Margraff of Harrisburg, as he sat convers- 
ing with a party of friends in the corridor of the 
Southern last evening. “It came about in this way: 
The Earl of Sandwich, a prominent English noble- 
man of the last century, was a notorious gambler, 
having such a passion for this sport that he would 
not leave the gaming table, even for his meals, but 
satisfied his hunger with slices of bread and meat, 
which he carrigd with him in a little basket whenever 
he started from home to visit the gaming halls. This 
practice finally became so well known that lunches 
prepared in that way were called ‘sandwiches.’ ”"— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
376.—A MYSTICAL DINNER. 

Since the happiness of any people depends to a considerable 
extent upon its comforts, it is not at all strange that we find 
them closely studying the problems of keeping cool and of 
keeping warm. A clear conscience, the use of common sense 
and light clothing, without ice water or intoxicating drinks, 
these pretty thoroughly solve the first problem; proper nour- 
ishment, plenty of exercise, artificial heat, and an abundance of 
clothing, these have proven successful methods of “ keeping 
warm.” 

Speaking of comfort, taken philosophically with cheerfulness 
and good company, there is indescribable comfort in a good 
dinner—provided there are not too many unsolvable “mys- 
teries ” about it. It is one of the missions of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING to carry comfort to its many readers, and as it is 
satisfied that it has prepared a consolation-giving though mys- 
tical dinner, invites everybody to “ help themselves.” To some 
there will come solace because there is so much put into the 
“dinner ” from the good book, and to others because there is 
one less dog in the world. 


In the evening of the 4th of July a most remarkable din- 
. ner was served in a humble cottage. A sick man, fretful 
. and starving, lay on a bed, negotiating with his wife about 
. dinner, which was a beloved subject with him. 

“ Anna, aman must eat to live,” he said; “and I cannot 
. eat bad ham and eggs, nor lukewarm porridge, with that 
voracity and avidity which is desirable, and it’s no small job 
. toeat this biscuit, fossil as itis. A man once let his porridge 
. ruin him; I don’t want to fall into his pet error.” 

“A damaged egg is better than no food,” said his wife, 
“and even ossified biscuits are not to be sneezed at when 
12. one is starving.” 

13. “A sherry cobbler would be good. No? 
14. have known I could not get it. See her rest her head on 
15. her hand! She makes me mad! Hand me my banjo, Elsa, 
and tell Matt hew some stove wood. He rode off this 
17. morning leaving his usual chores unattended to. A Bramin 
18. would have more conscience than he has. Is Jessica in 
there? Has she taken ochre off of the palette? She will 
20. mar that painting, and I rather hope she will. Anna, I am 
21. hungry. Isdinnerready? Tell marye bread would be good 
22. for me, Elsa, ultra-fine, and I would relish a ripe leg of mut- 
23. ton. Ho, ho! She and Jose, Philip’s companion, have 
24. butchered the dog, so we will have sausage! Lisa, raise 
25. me; tell me the truth now.” 

26. Lisa acknowledged that we were to have dog meat for 
27. dinner! No more will fleas infest us! A whole dog to eat, 
28. and just us five to eatit! I consider elk a—na—, hardly a 
29. appetizing meat to eat when compared with dog. 


CMT b 


Ah! I might 


. dab some powder on your greasy nose. 
32. for she is here.” 

33- Asa heliotrope figure fluttered in at the gate all were 
34- quiet. Then Miss Pearsal, in lots of finery, flounced into 
35. the room, carrying a “ parasol o’ money value,” so Anna 
36. thought. 

“Miss Pearsal! Ah! glad to see you. You are just in 
. time; we are about to dine on canine meat. Weare neither 
. poor nor parsimonious, so we cordially invite you to dine 
. with us. As I am a person of manners, a camel I hurt not, 
- but let dogs beware! A Polly on his perch calling for 
. crackers couldn’t be hungrier than I am.” 

43- “You don’t mean to eat a dog!” shrieked Miss Pearsal. 
44. “And poor old Tiber! I used to play with him years ago. 
45- I met a man an’I asked the way here. I came ona cable 
46. car. No carriage was in sight, this car I otherwise would 
47- not have taken.” 

48. “Here her brag!” thought Anna, as she dished the meat. 
49- Dinner’s ready. Where’s Elsa?” 

50. “Inthe barn a basting a fish net.” 
st. “Tell her to come.” 

52.“ Must you be going, Miss Pearsal ? 


You dab—I hush, 


N 


Good day.” 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First¢ Prize, Three Dollars, for the best 
list of names of bible characters to be found hidden in the above 
fifty-two lines; Second /rize, one year’s subscription to Goop- 
HOUSEKEEPING for the second ditto; 7%ird /’rize, one year's 
subscription to Amateur Gardening for the third best list. A 
list to win a prize must contain at least 53 names—without 
duplicates. Letters forming a name must read in consecutive 
order from left to right, and no letter once drawn on can be 
used in forming another name immediately preceding or suc- 
ceeding the one first chosen; for instance, if common nouns 
were required, and the word rehearse was one of the printed 
words, only the word ear or hearse, not both, could be chosen 
Give the names in the order printed, and number of line, but do 
not copy the story; give at least one place where each name 
can be found in the Bible, and the total number of names dis- 
covered. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. In case of 
ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the last 
twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ti 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or tt will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, Sept. 22, "94. 


PrizE PuzzLe—ANSWERS. 
374.—DISGUISED BOOKS. 


Some one has said that “there is an element of danger in 
universal popularity.” Just what special danger lies in the 
way of popular books, it is not easy to point out, on short 
notice atleast. “A good book,” as Milton says, “is the precious 
life blood of a master spirit;” to what danger can it be ex- 
posed, unless it is that of too frequent handling? To be sure, 
those books one would not class as good books are in eminent 
danger of being rejected—in some families,—but this fact indi- 
cates that this class are not universally popular. The names 
of some very good and widely read books are brought to- 
gether in the answers to “ Disguised Books,” printed below. 

The winner of the first prize, Three Dollars, is Mrs. A. A. 
Merrill of Fairfield, Me.; of the second prize, one year’s sub- 
scription to Goop HovusEKEEPING, Miss L. Byrn of Monterey, 
Mex., and of the third prize, one year’s subscription to Ama- 
teur Gardening, Frances Van Vechten of Auburn, N. Y. J. 
G. Shearer of Washington, D. C., would have been entitled to 
the third prize had he not recently taken a prize in this depart- 
ment. Very good answers were received from Cornelia M. 
White, Whately, and Mrs. W. F. Kimball, Newtonville, Mass. 
Two competitors did not name the authors. 
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the first prize :— 


To. 


I am always used in all kinds of books, 


Be they grave or gay, heavy or light ; 
But in the book I now name I caused much shame 
And my color was brilliant and bright. 
“ The Scarlet Letter,” Hawthorne 


You all should some pity feel 
When my condition I've stated, 
For I’ve no friends—no home, 
And belong to a nation hated. 
“ The Wandering Jew,” Eugene Sue 


A thing of beauty am I, 
I never do any one harm, 
But instead. :nany ladies wear me 


As a sort of acharm, 
“ The Moonstone,” Wilkie Collins 


Two little mites of mankind are we, 
Not very large, not very strong ; 
Sometimes we delight, sometimes torment, 
Do you know to whom we belong? 
Helen’s Babies,’ John Habberton 


Of two names I’m composed, 
And by all, it is reckoned, 
You'll be restless with my first 
And quiet with my second. 
* The Quick or the Dead,” Amelie Rives 
Often in daylight I’m seen on the street, 
And am then not an object of fright, 
But people in terror will fly from me when 
I’m out in darkness of night. 
“ The Woman in White,” Wilkie Collins 


One poor woman by me was undone, 
Although she’d been strictly admonished 
Not to think of me once, or her friends would be 
By the consequence greatly astonished. 
“ Looking Backward,’ Edward Bellamy 


A humble structure was I, 
My occupant more lowly still, 
But, though years ago we both passed away, 
Our fame ‘tis impossible to kill. 
* Uncle Tom's Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe 


You're enjoying me now, 
And I say in my rhyme, 
Though you may have had many, 
You've had but one at a time. 
“ One Summer,” Blanche Willis Howard 


1 am what all men wish to be, 
And for me they struggle and toil; 
1 oft am achieved by the city bred man, 
And oft by the “tiller of soil.” 
“A Gentleman of Leisure,” Edgar Fawcett 


To try me, you'd better wear gloves, 
Or the trial will be apt to give pain ; 
Now | know you surely will guess me, 
For I’ve opened my ** chest ” so plain. 
* Opening the Chestnut Burr,” E. P. Roe 


I am what men oft ridicule, 
And often, again, will prize ; 
1 admit, that at times, I’m not very deep, 
But at others am thought very wise. 
“ Little Women,” Louisa Alcott 
“ Fair Women,” Mrs. Forrester 
“An Ambitious Woman,’ Edgar Fawcett 


I’m a brave nobleman, 
Living right in your day; 
To do deeds of valor 
Is forever my way. 
* Knight of the Nineteenth Century,” E. P. Roe 
You all of you have 
This knowledge obtained, 
That, though I was lost, 
I've since been regained. 
“ Paradise Lost and Regained,” Milton 


15. If you should visit two noted places 
Where two different nations dwell, 
And should you describe what you saw there, 
My name you'd certainly tell. 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens 
16, My first is what we are told all is ; 
My second, the ladies wish to be ; 
I’m sure none of you have my first, 


But you all look my second, to me. 
“ Vanity Fair,” Thackeray 


17. I’m a companion to youth; sometimes they turn 
My pages into a song, 
And older ones often study me too, 
For fear of quoting me wrong. 
“* Mother Goose,” Mrs. Goose, or Vergoose 


18. My beginning was joyous and glad, 
There was music, the laugh and the joke 
But alas! I was afterward sad, 
For I ended in ashes and smoke. 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” Lytton 

The list which was awarded the second prize differed from 
the first in these particulars: No. 9, “Good Housekeeping,” 
Clark W. Bryan; ro, “Bread Winners,” Unknown; “Suc- 
cess,” Warren; 12, “The Lover’s Creed,”-Mrs. C. Hoey, 
“The Fortune Teller,” F. Du Boisgobey; 18, in addition to 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” Mitchell. 
And the third was unlike the other two in these respects: 
No. 12, “ Proverbial Philosophy,” Tupper; 13, “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” F. H. Burnett. 

The following names of books and authors were gathered 

from the other competitors’ lists, and it wiil be seen that many 
of them are very good answers, in fact, they “fill the bill”: 
No. 2, “The Man Without a Country,” Hale, “ Without a 
Home,” E. P. Roe; 3, “A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” Amelia 
Barr, “ Blue Ribbon,” E. Tabor, “ Talisman,” Sir Walter Scott; 
5, “ Dawn to Dark,” Mrs. Charles, “ Daylight and Darkness,” 
Mary J. Holmes; 8, “ Old Curiosity Shop,” Charles Dickens, 
“House of Seven Gables,’ Nathaniel Hawthorne, “ Small 
House at Allington,” Anthony Trollope, “A Doll’s House,” 
H. Ibsen; 9, “ June,” Mrs. Forrester; 10, “A Successful Man,” 
Julien Gorden, “A Noble Life,” Muloch, “ Boys Who Became 
Famous,” S. K. Bolton, “Too Rich,” Adolph Streckfuss, 
“Half a Million of Money,” A. B. Edwards, “ Hard Cash,” 
Charles Reade; 12, “ But Yet a Woman,” Hardy, “ Love Let- 
ters of a Worldly Woman,” Mrs. W. K. Clifford, ‘Only a 
Girl,” W. von Hillern, “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” Louise M. 
Alcott; 13, “ Knight Errant,” Ellen Bailey (Edna Lyall), “ His 
Majesty—Myself,” W. M. Baker, “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” O. W. Holmes, “ Knight of the Nineteenth Century,” 
E. P. Roe, “ Knight of To-day,” L. T. Meade; 14, “ Lost and 
Won,” G. M. Craik, “ Lost and Saved,” C. E. S. Norton, 
“Home as Found,” J. F. Cooper, “Loss and Gain,” A. B. 
Haven; 15, “ Faith and Unfaith,” Mrs. M. Hungerford; 17, 
“McGuffey’s Spelling Book,” “Mother Goose for Grown 
Folks,” Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; 18, “ Over the Teacups,” O. 
W. Holmes, “Last Assembly Ball,” M. H. Foote, “ Chance 
Acquaintance,” W. D. Howells, “Castles in the Air,” C. G. >. 
Gore, “ Three Courses and a Dessert,” G. Cruikshank, “ End 
of the World,” E. Eggleston. 


377.—PARALLEL ACROSTICS. 


zx - - = x A clique. 

x - - - x  Torenovate. 

x - - - x <Akind of tree. 

x - - x A town in New York state. 
x - - x <A rapid motion. 

a x A Scripture character. 

x - - - x  Amachine. 

x - - - x Household gods. 


Primals and finals give the names of two distinguished au- 
thors. One was born in 1819, the other in 1809. A.C. B. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAssS., SEPTEMBER, 1894. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of etiort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrifi unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


THE FOOD QUESTION, 
BROADLY DISCUSSED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FAMILY 
OF MAN. 


And take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it to thee ; and it shall be for food for thee, and for them. 

And thou shalt accomplish my desire, in giving food for my house- 
hold. —Scriptural Texts. 


The October, 1894, Goop HousEKEEPING, will com- 
mence the publication of a series of papers on * The 
Food Question ”’—a subject more far-reaching and 
vital than any of the many interesting and useful feat- 
ures that have had place in earlier issues. These 
papers will be continued, not only in the later months 
of 1894, but through the entire two volumes—XX and 
XXI—of 1895, and the Discussion will be conducted, 
as have all other preceding ones in these pages, in 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 


The editor of Goon HovsekEEPING has long de- 
sired to bring forward such a discussion as soon as 
the time should be ripe for it, and when such writers 
could be secured as would furnish useful and reliable 
information on the different points discussed, in a 
manner that would make the papers an authority on 
the subjects treated, and give them an individuality 
and character that would command recognition and 
admiration for their correctness and merit, wherever 
they might find their way. 


That time is now at hand. Some of the ablest 
writers have been secured, and others selected whose 
names when given, as the series progresses, will com- 
mand attention for eminence of place and position, 
and for fitness to discuss intelligently, the subjects 
of which these papers will treat, thus securing good 
seed for the sowing, abundant in quantity and excel- 
lent in quality. 


The first paper will be prepared by Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, an eminent student and writer on this and 
kindred subjects, and director of the Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, with headquarters at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Ct. This will be ac- 
companied by a paper from the pen of Charles D. 
Woods, vice-director and chemist of the Middletown 
University, on ‘“ Wheats and Wheaten Flour,” to be 
followed in November Goop HovskKEEPING by an- 
other from the same pen, on “* Breads and Crackers.” 
These two papers will be treated from two quite dis- 
similar standpoints, those of the Miller and the 
Food Economist. 


The papers on “ Wheat and Bread,” above named, 
will be followed immediately by one on “ Meats,” 
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a paper on “ Food for Infants and Invalids,” appear- 
ing in the same issue. 


Negotiations are also pending for the preparation 
of papers for this series, which will cover all branches 
of “The Food Question ”—Animal, Vegetable, Cereal, 
Fruits as Food, Sea Food, Infants, Invalids, and 
Canned Foods—everything, in fact, that has a bear- 
ing and influence upon the Sustenance, Health and 
Economy of the Household. 


The preparation of this series of papers had its 
origin in the impressiveness of a sense of duty that 
has come to the editorial chair of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, in the passing of nearly ten years of occupancy, 
during which time there has appeared in print much 
desultory writing on different points that go to make 
up this series, without any attempt to cover intelli- 
gently and comprehensively the whole subject, which 
has for its interrogation point every day in every 
year, in every household, “ What shall we eat?” 


Goop HovusEkeEPINnG hopes and expects in this 
completed discussion of “The Food Question,” to 
answer these important inquiries not only for those 
who are able to command, at will, all good things of 
this life, but to serve the wants, necessities and con- 
veniences of those to whom the struggle for life sus- 
tenance is a hard and bitter one. 


In order to do this thoroughly and comprehensively, 
the first papers of the scientists, above mentioned, 
will be followed by practical exemplifications, from 
Cooking Schools, from Teachings of experienced 
Housewives and worthy Queens of the Kitchen 
Table—a combined battery, so to speak, of wisdom, 
study and experience, bearing prominently on the 
welfare and well-being of the home. 


All readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are cordially 
invited to take a hand in this good work of regenera- 
tion and redemption of the household from the sins 
both of omission and commission, which abound and 
have abounded ever since woman and man discussed 
“The Food Question,” with only an apple for an 
object lesson. 


Contributors and readers alike, who have anything 
new, of practical value, to offer for discussion, will 
have favorable consideration, for whatever they may 
have to say in elucidation of * The Food Question,” 
in the line either of suggestion or information, re- 
garding the preparation, cooking and serving of food, 
looking “to the greatest good of the greatest num- 


ber,” as to What to Eat, When to Eat it, How to Eat 
it, Where to Eat it and What to do after Eating it, to 
secure best results? 


A Question Box will be opened for the acceptance 
of such inquiries as may come from those who may 
seek enlightenment on any practical point or phase 
in this discussion in detail of “The Food Question.” 


UNCLE SAM AND THE FOOD QUESTION. 

In addition to the opening chapters of “* The Food 
Question” papers of Professors Atwater and Woods, 
in the October issue of Goop HousEKEEPING, there 
will be given a paper from the pen of Mr. George 
K. Holmes, of the United States Census Office, at 
Washington, a complete and comprehensive writing 
of what our Government is doing through the medium 
of its National Department of Agriculture in the mat- 
ter of foods, such as the inspection of meats, cereals, 
fruits, and all other food elements ; in the classifica- 
tion and presentation of the quality and quantity of 
the sustaining powers of different kinds of foods; in- 
vestigation as to adulteration, etc. After a thorough 
examination of the department in securing the proper 
data and detail for this paper, Mr. Holmes says: 
“Probably nothing that the agricultural department 
has done has been of more practical and financial 
benefit to the country than its inspection of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, by keeping unhealthful meats from 
consumers, and suppressing contagious diseases 
among the animals.” This is only one item of the 
healthful and economic benefit to the homes of our 
country, and other equally important facts will be 
discussed by Mr. Holmes. 


FOOD FACTORS. 

The discussion of **The Food Question,” to com- 
mence in the next issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, has 
excited an interest in, and attained such an impor- 
tance among those to whom the subject has been 
presented, that it is thought desirable to add, at an 
early day, a new and somewhat novel feature to the 
discussion, as already announced, viz., a list of Food 
Factors, of such volume and variety as mayhap will 
amaze the reader upon seeing even a comparatively 
complete list of the elements that come to the surface, 
in answer to the simple question, of ‘* What is Food ?” 
To make this list of Food Factors of the greatest 
possible value to our readers, we have, through the 
courtesy and by permission of the publishers of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, made arrangements 
to copy the definitions as given in that work, of the 
different recognized food elements, as listed in this 
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reliable and exhaustive authority for all users of the 
English language—in the counting room, the editorial 
sanctum, the pulpit, the library of the student, and 
last, but by no means of the least importance, the 
different departments of life—the household. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 

Miss Parloa still writes from Paris, and her present 
article regarding the markets of that city deals more 
directly than any of the previous communications 
have done with the varieties of food there exposed 
for purchase, its method of sale, and other matters 
peculiar to the city and the people of whom she writes. 


Those disposed to become frightened at the men- 
tion of any contagious disease, and to fortify their 
households by a formidable array of preventives and 
remedies, will take vital interest in the story of * Mrs. 
Mann’s Cholera Scare,” as narrated by Rebecca 
Barrett. 


“ Handsome old furniture is all the more complete 
when it is carefully restored by an experienced 
hand,” says Rev. W. L. McEwan, in his second paper 
on * Cheap Furniture.” He then explains how one 
not experienced, by using care and the proper tools, 
can do the work almost as well as a professional. 


The third chapter on “Secrets of the Toilet” will 
be found and perused by both lean and fleshy people, 
as it deals with the decidedly delicate subject of in- 
crease of avoirdupois in middle life, and argues that 
while it is very difficult to obtain and retain correct 
weight, that important object can be accomplished, 
by the proper means. 


The grape and the peach are treated by Mrs. 
Minerva Van Wyck, in her series on “ Fruit as a 
Food,” and a large variety of recipes are given for 
the utilization of these two abundant and healthful 
articles. 


Mary Livingston Andrews concludes her * Around 
the Dinner Table,” with something regarding * The 
Etiquette of Dining *__for the benefit of those right- 
minded persons who wish to do the things which 
are approved by good society, and not to do those 
things which would mark the doer as ignorant or 
careless regarding the usages of cultured people. 


“ Camera Flash Lights, Taken in the Inner Temple 
of the Home,” from the pen of Clark W. Bryan, re- 
lates in touching terms how—‘“ one of the links of 
the golden chain that had bound a loving family 


close together was broken; one of the threads of a 
silver cord of love was snapped asunder; one of the 
ties that held loving ones in bonds of affection was 
sundered.” 


To lighten the labors attending upon “canning 
time,” Mabel Irene Putnam presents “* Half a Hun- 
dred Recipes for Jams, Jellies, and 
Pickles.” They are of the simple, helpful sort, 
which will be found practical in every home, and 
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with them are numerous sensible suggestions regard- 
ing this branch of household labor in general. 


Trust “the young folks” to solve problems which 
prove too much for the older heads. That is what 
they do in “A Compromised Trespass,” of which 
William Arch. McClean relates the incidents. 


Linen underwear, new gowns and fashion notes 
are the leading topics of Helena Rowe’s contribution 
on how “To Dress Well and Economically.” Of 
course every lady will read it at once. 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley closes her series of papers on 
“ Beds and Bedding” by a description of some “ No- 
tabilities and Novelties” in that line—of which it is 
interesting to read, though none of us may covet 
such extraordinary things. 


Parsimonious husbands, if the truth must be told, 
are not very often reformed; but Mrs. F. M. Howard, 
in “Two Ways of Shopping,” indicates that such a 
reformation did once take place, either actually or 
otherwise. 


Following this are two practical articles in the 
housekeeper’s line—** Quinces,” by Elizabeth John 
stone; and “ Housekeeping for One,” by Helen A. 
Morton. 


In the way of original verse, the place of honor is 
held by the frontispiece, followed by the little poem, 
Then 
come, scattered through the pages, “The Garden 
Gate,” by Sister Ruth; “ Autumn,” by Grace W. 
Haight; “Sunset,” by Randall Neefus Saunders; 
“One of Seven,” by Clark W. Bryan; “A Morning 
Ride,” by D. P. D. Coolidge; “An Object Lesson,” 
by E. M. M.; “The Old-fashioned Garden,” by H. 
S. Keller; “‘September,”’ by Claudia Tharin; * Yel- 
low Briar,” by Cornelia Kane Rathbone; and “ Among 
the Mountains,” by E. A. P. Henshaw. 


“School Begins,” with its suggestive picture. 


Then there are the usual departments, always at 
their best, and carefully arranged to interest all the 
members of the family. 
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Pembroke. 
PEMBROKE. A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins, author of “A 
Humble Romance, and Other Stories,” etc. Cloth, orna- 
mental, 16mo, 320 pages, $1.25. New York, Harper & 

Brothers. 

In the novel now given to the public this author 
not only sustains but enlarges her reputation for 
wonderful analysis and presentation of the New 
England character—especially the hard and repellant 
features, which were doubtless much more pro- 
nounced in actual life a generation or two ago than 
at the present day. The characters in “ Pembroke” 
are drawn with a master hand, true to the life and in 
some cases even painful in their verisimilitude. 
Every scene is a masterpiece of fine literary art; 
every sentence is the spoken word of an actual per- 
sonage. The characters speak and act in entire 
keeping with their leading traits, and the dialect—so 
far as the term may be applied to the dialogue—is 
simply perfect. We must admit that there are few 
writers, even of those living in the region, who can 
properly reproduce the speech of rural New England. 
The author of ‘‘ Pembroke” does this to perfection, 
and it is in her mastery of the traits and speech of 
those she would represent that the charm and power, 
long accorded to her short stories, must be extended 
to her more pretentious efforts. Seldom, if ever, has 
a stronger or more perfect story of New England 
life than “ Pembroke” been given to the world. 


Up and Down the Nile. 

Up AnD Down THE NILE; or, Young Adventurers in Africa. 
By Oliver Optic. All-Over-the-World Library, second series, 
third volume. Cloth, illustrated, 352 pages, $1.25. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard. 

The readers who have followed this most excellent 
series thus far will be interested in the experiences 
of the boy excursionists as they leave the Guardian 
Mother at Alexandria, and take to the waters of the 
Nile in a smaller craft. The exploration of such a 
country as Egypt, with its delicious climate, its rain- 
less skies, its extraordinary testimonials of ancient 
grandeur, revealing the artistic taste, the astonishing 
mechanical skill, and the wonderful patience, per- 
severance, and persistency in overcoming almost 
incredible difficulties that existed thousands of years 
ago, would seem to furnish abundant interest even 
for young readers without the stimulant of the story. 
But to make the voyage with Oliver Optic and his 
hero is indeed a treat. The pyramids, the rock- 
tombs, and the ruins of the temples, more or less 


decayed by three thousand years or more of time, 
have been described so far as space would permit. 
Cairo and Alexandria have not been neglected, and 
the manners and customs of the medley of people in 
Egypt have received attention in such a manner as 
to enlist and hold the interest of the youthful reader 
to the end. 


A DavuGHTER oF Music. By G. Colmore, author 
of * A Conspiracy of Silence,” etc. No. 145. Paper, 
371 pages. 

QuTLAW AND LAWMAKER. By Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed, author of “ Christina Chard,” etc. No. 146. 
Paper, 359 pages. Price, 50 cents each. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 


These are the July issues of the series which the 
Appletons have made so popular, and they are fit in 
quality to be counted with the best of the novels re- 
printed in this collection. ‘A Daughter of Music” 
is a story very powerfully written—a little too power- 
fully at times for the best effect; but it tells in 
thrilling manner the story of a woman misled through 
her love for music and a musician, and of the terrible 
punishment which followed her sin. ‘Outlaw and 
Lawmaker” has its stirring scenes laid in Australia, 
where the descriptive power of the author finds full 
field for its best efforts. 

“My Summer in a Mormon Village. 

My SUMMER IN A MoRMON VILLAGE. By Florence A. 
Merriam. Cloth, 171 pages, $1. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Miftlin & Co. 

While the writer of this book was led to pass asum- 
mer in Utah principally through interest in the birds 
and the climate, the people and customs of the sec- 
tion came in for the larger share of her observation— 
or at least it would so appear from the absorbing and 
gracefully written volume which presents in so pleas- 
ing manner the results of her observations and ex- 
periences. Her point of vantage—a small village, 
where the people knew each other and mingled 
freely—facilitated acquaintance and insight into the 
characters with which she came in contact; and while 
the glimpses of nature, which are pleasingly intro- 
duced, will certainly interest, the chief attraction of 
the volume wiil rest in its graphic pictures of life and 
character among the people of Utah. 


Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 


Mary FEnwick’s DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Beatrice 
Whitby, author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
“One Reason Why,” etc. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library, No. 143. Paper, 374 pages, 50 cents. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A love story, through and through, starting with a 
hasty, peculiar engagement, and telling in a spirited, 
commendable manner the events which came from 
it, up to the final happy and satisfactory solution. A 
story decidedly above the average in merit, and told 
in a finished literary style altogether pleasing. 
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GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
Every number of Goop HovuSEKEEPING is a treasure. 


HASTINGS, Mp. Mrs. F.C. J. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is one of the dest, if not the dest, household 
periodical I have ever seen. M. E. P. K. 


GENESEO, ILL. 


I cannot do without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is so permeated 
with the fragrance of home, childhood and mother love, that I wish it 
always on my desk. All success to you. Miss M. H. 

KEITHSBURG, ILL. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will aid you as to cooking, clothing, ser- 
vants, etc , very judiciously.— Boston Congregationalist 

Goop HOovuSsEKEEPING caters to and adds to the intelligence and 
comfort of every home it reaches.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Goop HovUSEKEEPING has come to be recognized everywhere as 
without a superior of its class.--The Westborough Chronotype 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most eminently practical of 
all the monthly periodicals.—Albany Times and Evening Union 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands at the head of all publications for 
woman as a home-maker and home-keeper.—Geyer’s Stationer, New 
York. 

Goop HovuskEKEEPING is so full of good things that we can only 
advise housekeepers to get and read it for themselves.— Turners Falls 
Reporter. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING admirably fulfills its purpose of instituting 
a better order of things in the household.— Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner 
and Express. 

Goop HovuSEKEEPING is without a peer in the line of housekeeping 
journals, and the housewife should not do without it.—Hawarden 
(Ia.) Republican 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most valuable and interesting 
of this best of aids to wives and mothers in their home work.—Illi- 
nois State Register. 


No magazine was more happy in the choice of a name than Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, as its contents show just how that accomplishment 
may be acquired to perfection.—San Diego County Advertiser. 


When Goop HovuseEKEEPING finds its way into a home it is ever a 
welcome visitor. Regular reading of its pages will lift to a higher 
plane the life of any individual or family.—The Western Plowman 

Goop HovusEKEEPING offers almost unlimited suggestion to the 
housekeepers who have come to rely upon it for guidance through 
the bewildering maze of home affairs —New Bedford Daily Mercury. 

The whole character and purport of Goop HovuSEKEEPING is to 
train the young and inexperienced, and to make housekeeping one of 
the ‘most attractive sciences in the welfare of the home.— Boston 
Herald. 

Goop HovuSsEKEEPING is an aid to economical housekeeping. giv- 
ing suggestions which enable the housekeeper to save enough in less 
than a year to pay for the magazine “ twice over.”,—Richmond (Va.) 
Episcopal Methodist. 
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ORE persons will die during August and 
September than at any other time of the 
year. “And the greatest proportion of 
these deaths,” says the New York Press, 
“will strike down children under five 

years of age, and from six to eight out of every ten 
will be traced by the board of heaith to the ignor- 
ance and carelessness of mothers who will yet mourn 
the loss of their children as sincerely and deeply as 
any mother could.” 

The greatest source of mortality 
this month and next will be diar- 
rhceal diseases, due to improper 
food, which sows the seeds of 
disease. Hot, wilting nights ripen 
them into full fruition. 

Boards of health, physicians 
and mothers agree that there are 
but two ways by which babies’ 
lives may be absolutely insured 
against cholera infantum and the 
wasting disorders of hot weather. 
One is healthy mother’s milk, and 
the other is lactated food. 

In eight cases out of ten where 
a physician is called because the 
“baby is not doing well,” he sees 
that all that is needed is a more 
nourishing diet, and after advis- 
ing such a rich but easily assimi- 
lated nutriment as lactated food, 
the child shows right off a gain in 
weight and color and liveliness. 

This most remarkable of all in- 
fant foods has great nourishing powers. It is made 
with the most scrupulous attention to purity and 
freedom from any source of contagion. It fills the 
tiny veins and arteries with ruddy, pure blood. Sound 
sleep follows its use, and rapid growth comes as nat- 
urally from a well-fed system as sleep does when the 
nervous centers are properly nourished. 

Sunshine is food; it is meat for strong men, but 
the very young, the aged ana the feeble are wilted 
and worsted by the fierce heat. For them, as well as 
for mothers trying to nurse their children through 
the hot summer, nothing so quickly and easily keeps 
them strong as lactated food. Every intelligent 
mother at once understands why it is possible for 
lactated food to build up the tissues so rapidly, and 
to give strength to babies and persons with delicate 
stomachs, when her physician explains to her the 
simple ingredients of this preparation—sugar of milk, 
and the nutritive qualities of wheat, barley and oats. 

“The weight and size, not the age of the baby, 
should determine its food,” says Dr. A. Siebert of 
the N. Y. Polyclinic Children’s Hospital. At the 


FOOD FOR BABIES. 


*Tis Important that [others Should Carefully Consider the Subject. 


FLORENCE MARY BAKER. 


first indication that baby is not thriving, give it lac- 
tatedfood. But be sure to feed it regularly. Lactated 
food will plump out the cheeks of thin, pale-lipped 
babies and make them gain steadily in weight. For 
weaning babies and during the teething period there 
is no subsitute for lactated food. It resembles in 
every respect healthy mother’s milk. It is particu- 
larly grateful to nervous, fretful children who are 
hungry and insufficiently nourished, yet find their 
usual food displeasing to their 
weak and distressed stomachs. 

Ask the first mother you talk 
with what she knows akout lac- 
tated food. It will be hard in 
many communities to find a 
mother who has brought up a 
family who has not a personal 
knowledge of this splendid nour- 
ishment. Says Mrs. D. C. Baker 
of Tiffin, Ohio, whose baby is 
shown on this page: 

“We have been so well pleased 
with the use of lactated food for 
our baby that we feel like doing 
something to further the use of it 
by special recommendation. Our 
baby was very delicate when born 
and weighed but three pounds. 
We were very soon compelied to 
resort to artificial food, and by 
the advice of Dr. H. C. Wells, 
our family physician, we com- 
menced using lactated food, since 
which time she has made a steady, 
healthy growth, and has never had one single day of 
sickness in sixteen months, and we have never lost 
one hour of sleep on account of teething.” 


RESTORATIVE “FOOD” FOR GROWN PEOPLE. 

How hard it is to see the dear ones zradually los- 
ing their hold on life and fading away. 

No home, however guarded, but has some dear 
one for whom anxiety never ceases. 

Father and mother breaking down under heavy 
cares, or a sister or a brother growing thin, pale, and 
weaker day bv day. 

Into these sad homes Paine’s celery compound 
comes like a messenger of mercy. There is sure to 
be some near relative or friend who owes recovery 
from some debilitating sickness to Paine’s celery 
compound. The family physician, no matter of what 
school, recommends it and tells of others who be- 
came vigorous by its use. This is the usual story of 
the entrance of this remarkable blood purifier and 
nerve strengthener into so many homes in every city 
and village in the United States. 
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“@nce Pounting Seven.” 


Once with me walked, for many a day, 
’Mid the ups and downs of life’s highway, 
Seven dear companions. One by one 
Seven beaming faces pressed my own; 


Seven pairs of ears for whispered voice, 
Seven pairs of arms for pressure choice ; 
Seven pairs of hands with warmest clasp, 
Seven times a day held loving grasp. 


Seven tongues told oft of joy and bliss, 
Seven pairs of lips gave childhood’s kiss, 
Seven pairs of eyes, blue, gray and brown, 
Seven pairs of feet tripped up and down. 


Seven voices tuned to welcome song, 
Seven hearts unknown to guile or wrong ; 
Seven heads held close in fond embrace, 
Seven forms of loveliness and grace. 


Seven birthday tapers set each year, 
Seven days well-filled with love and cheer, 


Seven souls enlisted in the strife, 
Seven crowns to wear through eternal life. 


Seven youthful sharp-set mouths to fill, 
Seven lives to shield and save from ill; 

Seven songsters safe in their home nest, 
Both old and young supremely blest. 


But cruel fate brought grief and sadness, 
Where once were hours of joy and gladness ; 
Calling away the dearest, fairest, 

Possessed of charms the richest, rarest, 


Breaking the strands that bound the Seven, 
By invitation spirit given 

To come up higher. One of the Seven 
Then led the way from earth to Heaven. 


How lonely now life’s pathway seems, 

How sad the thoughts, like boding dreams, 
That come at morn, at noon, and even, 

Of the mourning group Once Counting Seven. 
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